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Cover, creative embroidery design by Elaine Matthews, a student of 
Anna Ballarian at San Jose State College. From article, page 19. 
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More art teachers should offer their services in improving 
the art and craft programs at summer camps, according to 
Robert Haberer in his article on page 3. With an Emphasis 
on Design in Education, a number of the articles develop 
aspects of design at various levels, ranging from the young 
child to the industrial designer. Anna Ballarian invites us 
to try Embroidery Design, page 19. There are a liberal num- 
ber of short articles on various techniques. Louise Rago 
takes us on a visit with a prominent contemporary artist on 
page 29, while Howard Collins discusses the master, Peter 
Paul Rubens, page 38. Our Canadian humorist (and author 
of a number of serious books), C. D. Gaitskell, tells us How to 
Get Skill by flipping split peas in his article, page 17 


NEWS DIGEST 


First New Artist’s Easels in Use A new-type artist easel, 
shown below, is now in use at Bay Path Junior College at 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, where it originated. The floor 
to ceiling easel, made of wood and aluminum, is adjustable 
to ceiling heights as well as individuals using it. Only 
about ten inches wide at the floor, and minus the supports 
required for conventional easels, the lightweight product 
has unexpected stability and requires less than half the 
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space of ordinary types. Twenty easels can be stored up- 
right in an area only one yard square. The idea developed 
from a design begun by Roy Lichenstine, instructor at the 
Oswego, New York State College, which was brought to 
Bay Path and further developed by Bryce Ford of the art 
staff. He and Arthur A. Hart, chairman of Bay Path’s art 
department, interested a local tool designer, Willard R 
Jaycox, with Bay Path Junior College patronizing his de- 
velopment of the idea. Mr. Jaycox has applied for a patent 
on the easel design and construction and plans to market it 


New Advisory Editors Added Dr. d'Arcy Hayman, spe 
cialist in the arts for Unesco, is now an advisory editor for 
School Arts. We look forward to her contributions and sug- 
gestions from the international vantage spot in Unesco’s 
Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, who reviewed books 
for School A\rts in the years before he assumed the position 
of director of the Division of Art Education at the State 
College of Education, New Paltz, New York, continues his 
helpful advice and service as an advisory editor 


Paris office 


Art Room Planning Booklet Ready Prepared by a special 
committee for the National Art Education Association, a 
new booklet, ‘Planning Facilities for Art Instruction,” is now 
available from the Washington office of the Association 
This 44-page booklet is well worth the price of $1.50, and 
is another indication of values to be derived from joint 


professional eHorts through an effective organization 


Book Review Editor Has Own Book Dr. Harry Wood, who 
writes book reviews for School Arrts in alternate issues, is the 
author of a new book, Lew Davis, based on the life and work 
of this famous painter of the Arizona desert. Published tc 
coincide with a twenty-five year retrospective exhibition of 
the work of Lew Davis at the Phoenix Art Museum, Harry 
Wood brings to his interpretation and evaluation his own 
rich experience as artist, educator, and journalist, plus 
a real admiration for the subject, Lew Davis. While many 
readers know Dr. Wood as a portrait painter of many nc 

tables (including George Santayana, Adlai Stevenson, Frank 
Lloyd Wright), as past-president of Pacific Arts and chair- 
man of the art department at Arizona State University, few 
know that he holds two degrees in journalism as well as two 
in art, and that he is art critic for the Arizona Republic 


Reprints of D’Amico Article Available Reprints of the 
article by Victor D'Amico, Art, a Human Necessity, which 
appeared in the February issue, are available from Davis 
Publications, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts, at these rates 
1-9, 25 cents each; 10-24, 20 cents each; 25-99, 18 cents 
each; 100 or more, 16 cents each. Order now as supply is 


limited. N.C.A.E. also has a distribution plan 


Bryce Ford and a group of his students at Bay Path Junior 
College in a studio equipped with easels developed there. 
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Summer affords a wonderful opportunity for young learners to become involved in the discovery and adventure in nature. 


ART IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


Robert E. Haberer 


Just about this time every year, teachers begin to think 
about the coming summer. Probably because the weather 
has been particularly miserable, or their students have been 
particularly unbearable, or their teaching has been partic- 
ularly uninspired—but whatever the reason, day dreams of 
sunny days and sunnier spirits are common. Perhaps you are 
one of those ‘‘fortunate’’ few that can vacation in Europe, 


Mexico, California or the Riviera this summer. If so, you 


Recent growth in the number of summer day schools 
and camps has not necessarily been accompanied by 
increased quality of educational opportunity. Here 


are ideas for developing a truly creative approach. 


can stop reading right now! Perhaps you are one of those 
“unfortunate” few that needs employment and will do any- 
thing, as long as you can be away from “kids.” You'll 
wait on table, paint houses, anything but teach! “Does 
a bus driver drive a bus on his day of 7?" If so, you too can 
stop reading right now! These thoughts are for those of us 
that must seek some type of profitable employment for keep- 
ing ‘body and soul” together during “vacation time;"’ for 
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These children are collecting different materials as a part of their summer adventure with life, nature, beauty, and art. 
Firsthand experiences such as this are rich in educational potential and can form the nucleus of the summertime program. 
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all who seek employment in that which they know and love 
best, teaching! 

In the past few years, the growth in summer camps, day 
schools and camps, has been outstanding. (This may mean 
parents are increasing their inability to cope with their own 
children or are becoming convinced that children profit from 
increased school experience.) Whereas a few years ago the 
only summer organized activities were conducted by the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, YWCA and YMCA—today, many 
public, private and parochial schools are conducting their 
own organized summer classes and camps. Camping itself 
has surged in the last 20 years, with the increased enthusiasm 
of all educators. School and community organizations that 
for many years have owned additional property are begin- 
ning to put this land to summertime use. The direct learning 
involved in doing, seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling 
in the out-of-doors is of unquestionable value 

Most of these summer classes can be classified within the 
‘special’ areas, the fun activities such as music, physical 
education, swimming and art. These form the core or nucleus 
of the summertime program. In most cases these classes are 
stafed by the regular school faculty involved. 
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(College 


faculty are conspicuous by their absence.) To be successful, 
the summertime teacher must enter into the activities as the 
child, and possess a good understanding of child develop- 
ment and of natural resources. The summer classes, however, 
are often taught in the same specialized manner as during the 
regular school year and regular school day 


summer camp that carries with it the same ‘‘pigeon hole’’ 


A concept of 


beliefs of over-structured programming in regular session, 
and does not leave room for, or encourage the understanding 
and motivation of the outdoors might better be conducted in 
the school's physical plant 

The reverse can also be true in the organization of these 
summer activities. Play, and play alone becomes most im- 
portant, with no real study or work involved. The philosophy 
behind this seems to be that children can't really be asked to 
work. The camp is most often voluntary and a registration 
fee is usually required, therefore they must have a good time 
The teacher's role under this concept becomes one of a baby- 
sitter. The real problem, however, is not with these phil- 
osophies, although they are inadequate, but with the 
teachers! They fall too easily into either the role of baby- 


sitter or the role of regular session teacher, approaching the 








summer class in the easiest manner possible We all 


have seen, if not participated in the summer program 
that simply duplicates the previous year's regular school 
activities or the ‘game’ day and the “game” night 
Worse yet, many teachers rely on the Indian-bead-belt, 


the pre-cut moccasin, yarn weaving and the many other 


“Craftie’’ items available in the rear of almost every art 
supply catalog. 


This is a plea for a program of real value and purpose 
for the children and their instructors during the summer 
months 


children 


drawing, sculpture, music and dance, dramatics, literature, 


As art people, we believe in the creativeness of 


Summer activities in the creative arts of painting, 


motivated by the children’s and instructors’ interpretation 
The unrelated and 
unrealistic problems in classroom art activities are eliminated 
Process, not product is important, not just the verbalization 


and rationalization of its importance 


of the outdoors can be “real” learning 


All of us unlucky 
enough to live in a temperate climate, with changes from 
winter fo summer, can profit from this outdoor experience 
Creative activity is certainly not limited to the classroom or to 


tricky art projects. Indeed, during the summer months, a 
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Left, the wonders of nature are discovered by looking for 


them. Below, almost any natural setting offers adventure. 


program can be most successfully motivated by a study of 
natural materials in nature and the art about us 

In almost any field or woods, children can discover the 
wonders of nature. The materials available are limitless 
Stimulation is in every rock, every piece of wood, every 


The use of 


natural materials—clay, stains and smears, drift and dead 


flower and leaf, the sound and color of life 


wood, stones, grass and weeds—would employ searching, 
problem-solving and imaginative thinking far beyond that 
involved in making a ‘belt for father, a key case fo: mother 
The sources of color such as fruits, berries, I aves a.e unlimited 

The program would be one of discovery and adventure 
Emphasis might be placed upon the plastic and design ele 
ments in nature Texture 1S everywhere we feel for materials 
color everywhere we look; form and line in every object in 
every direction; the space of outdoors. Balance continuity 
and emphasis as design principles are present in all aspects 
of nature and life The scope of what might be ac complished 
would be limited only by the personal creative limitations 
of the student and teacher. A\ll must be involved in the dis 
covery and adventure of the outdoors 

A general program outline for an eight week session 


might be constructed in the following manner First Week — 





Looking, tasting, touching, hearing, smelling. Recognition 
of all of nature; the collection of diferent materials for later 
use. Field trips to different areas. Discussion of natural 
materials, and places to look. Second Week—Drawing— 
Materials to draw with: sticks, stones, etc. Inks from vege- 
table, mineral, animal matter. Subject matter the outdoors 
Third Week—Music and Dance—Sounds of the outdoors 
Experimentation with sounds, wind, rain, grass—tape re- 
corder Fourth 
Week—Painting—Stains and smears of natural materials 
Brushes of wood, hair, grass, etc. Fifth Week—Literature— 
Creative writing from outside subjects 
forms. 


Instruments: drums, wind instruments, etc 


Animal sounds, life 
Verbalization, poems, verse, etc. Sixth Week— 
Sculpture and Crafts—Natural materials, clay, stone, wood, 
reeds, grass, etc Seventh Week— 
Dramatics and Dance—Experimentation with motion, ex- 
pression of materials directly 


Processing of materials 


Costume design, motion in 
Eighth Week—Looking, tasting, touching, 
hearing, smelling. Evaluation of life, nature, beauty and 


art. Major emphasis in all areas upon the plastic and design 
elements. 


nature, etc. 


This program outline, although sketchy and brief, sug- 
gests the focus of an outdoor program. It would fuse all the 
above things into a really creative program. One in which 
the child experiences the wonders and beauties of life and 
nature. Through these things to “‘real’’ learning and under- 
standing. In this day and age of leisure, when we can ride 


to the corner for almost anything, when our time is consumed 


doing almost nothing of personal involvement, when tech- 
nical advances are moving ahead more rapidly than man 
can comprehend or use, when in the near future man may 
indeed be a fixture of outer space, some rediscovery of life 
and nature, the outdoors, seems necessary. 

We have tended to mechanize our educational structure 
in the same manner our technical society demands of its in- 
dustry. The individual is losing more identity every day. He 
is being placed in a position of competing with the ones that 
conform. The effort seems to be for the schools to mass- 
produce products with the same glitter and durability of a 
‘61 car. The automobile, however, is not manufactured to 
survive but to be replaced. Our “‘product'’ must survive and 
continue. The answer is not mechanical or technical, it is 
natural and human. 

So if you're “getting ready for summer,’’ and you want to 
teach, give some thought to the kind of program that might 
be offered as well as evaluating the “standard procedures” 
of summer camps. The way suggested is not the easy road to 
summertime leisure but one towards learning through ex- 
periences. There is a world of reference material around us, 
in every back yard, in every empty lot. Don't let it go to 
waste but fuse it all into a truly ‘creative program." 


Robert E. Haberer is director of art, Rochester, New York, 
and has made previous contributions to School Artsmagazine. 
Photos used in this article are by Oscar Bailey who teaches 
photography at the State College of Education in Buffalo. 


Below, these children can discover the rich beauty of texture, line, and form while finding adventure in this fallen tree. 
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Above, “The Riches of Nebraska.” 


Dorothy L. Carl 


Geometric angles in my seventh grade math class suddenly 
We were 
discussing an artist's use of lines and angles to show distor- 
tion and perspective and several of the students had stopped 
by Lincoln's new Continental National Bank Building to 
watch artist Jimmy Ernst of New York City paint on the 


kaleidoscoped from a point of vertex to infinity! 


huge mural in the main banking room and they agreed that 
his use of angular shapes and lines on the background of the 
mural did produce, on the limitations of a fat wall, the 
impression of infinite space. 

The huge twelve-and-a-half by ninety-six foot mural 
forces the eye and mind beyond its confines and the planes 
of various colors recalled for the students vast spaces of field 
and ranch, the sky and atmosphere with its changeable 
weather, the resources of water and soil and depths of earth 
The students were beginning to feel the artist's symbolical 
interpretation for the theme, ‘The Riches of Nebraska,” but 
some of them were still baffled. They could interpret the 
background, but were utterly confused trying to understand 
the floating panels. These are small metal projections 
of various geometric sizes and shapes painted separately 
with detail of design and fastened on tubes to extend in 
front of the colorful background. It is both an unusual and 
original technique. Each design is intended to contribute 
to the total portrayal of the uniqueness and diversity in the 
nature of this area and the contribution of its people 

The artist's own statement of interpretation was studied 
and | thought it might help the students better understand 
his purpose. “From the outset | considered that the material 
assets of a community, city, state, or nation, have a meaning 


far beyond their immediate use. This state, through its efort 





This mural by Jimmy Ernst is part of Lincoln’s new Continental National Bank Building. 


Math, men, and a mural in the bank 
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Few children have the opportunity to ask questions 








of practicing artists. These seventh graders asked 








pertinent questions and learned a great deal about 
art and artists when they talked with Jimmy Ernst. 










and industry, has earned the right to be proud of its tangible 
assets, of the ways its plains suggest infinity, and its sky and 
rivers that have witnessed a history in which humanity has 




















Below, adding final touches to a panel for the large mural. 
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On the substance of the riches of Ne- 
braska and those of other states, a nation has gained the 


only a small part. 


strength to justify its reasons for existence while developing 
its cultural and intellectual life. In creating this mural idea 
it was my intention to encompass these intangible assets 
with the physical impressions that | have of this part of the 
country. In doing so, | hoped to be able to express my 
respect for the land and for the individual who walks, toils, 
and thinks upon it.”’ 

A committee from the math class, who were also inter- 
ested art students, met after school with Mr. Ernst at the bank 
to pursue further his ideas and observe his use of lines and 
angles. The friendly welcome extended by several bank 
officers made everyone feel comfortable in the new sur- 
roundings. They gathered around Mr. Emst seated by the 
miniature sketch of the mural and after the usual questions 
about the size and cost, the interviewers explored the artist's 
personal background. Mr. Ernst was genial and won them 
completely when he confessed he was neither a good math 
student or an art student gradewise. He explained that art 
was his very life and both his father and mother and a grand- 
father were artists. Born and schooled and apprenticed in 
Germany, he came to the United States in 1938 and is now 
professor of art at Brooklyn College in New York City. He 
lives in Rowayton, Connecticut with his wife and two children. 
The students knew that Mr. Ernst's entry for the mural was 
selected from a competition entered by one hundred fifty- 
seven artists from thirty-eight states and one foreign country, 
to portray the theme, “The Riches of Nebraska.” 

Just as Mr. Ernst had so willingly shared his time and 
personality with interested persons during his work in Lin- 
coln, he now enjoyed these students. His thoughtful and 
quiet manner evoked their confidence. Questions flowed 
freely and for them it was a stimulating introduction to an 
artist's conception of his work. A few of their questions and 
the essence of Mr. Ernst's replies follow: 

Where did you get the idea for the mural, Mr. Ernst? He 
answered that he could not really know; it was like awaken- 
ing from a dream and recalling parts of that dream. ‘The 
artist stores impressions and ideas for a long time before this 
awakening develops and before the visualization of an 
idea occurs. Every personal experience and observation re- 
sults in some impression in this storehouse of feeling and 
emotion,” he said. Some of these ideas he had sketched on 
paper combining many points before he actually had the 
entire plan in mind. As an example of the source of an idea, 
he said he recently became impressed with rock formations 
found and observed in Colorado and Arizona. These per- 
ceptions are storing in his mind; gradually they will become 
a part of his designs. 

The students were intensely interested. Mr. Ernst leaned 
forward as he talked directly to them. The artist cautioned 


Right, New York artist, Jimmy Ernst, working on the mural. 
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the students to respect the other person's idea, or thought, 
and to respect the expression of that idea, or impression. ‘No 
matter how untrained that person is,’ he stated quietly and 
emphatically, ‘he has every right to his idea. 


It is uniquely 
his very own.’ 

Mr. Ernst, what does make a work really good? ‘“‘If it is 
the artist's own honest expression, and expression of his 
feelings, his emotions, and how he reacts, then it is good 
He produces the ideas; the idea is revealed to others as it 
is expressed by color, line, texture and form.” 

But what about a teacher’s opinions and grades? Some- 
times they give unfavorable opinions of our best ideas. Mr 
Ernst gave comfort. He explained that if the student feels 
he has honestly expressed his own idea, he can always feel 
within that it was good, and the teacher did not understand 
or appreciate it. “On the other hand,” he cautioned, “we 
need to achieve skill and technique before we can be mature 
professionally.’’ Grade scores are often evaluations of 
these abilities 

How many colors did you use? “Basically only a few 
These were blended, mixed; probably all possible blends are 


" 


there. 

How did you know just how to make the mural? Mr 
Ernst explained that the artist studies for years to know tech- 
nique, how to blend and use color on any medium. As a 
mature artist he pursues the execution of an idea, an ex- 
pression of a feeling or impression, with no thought about 
the skill required. A\ll of his attention is centered on the 
expression. 

Are you satisfied with the mural? “Yes and no. An 
artist is never satisfied. He always feels he could add to his 
work and improve it. He never really finishes a painting 
He goes on from one to begin another; neither could he 


duplicate the former one. By its very creation he is diferent 





Above, a group of seventh graders question Jimmy Ernst about his work. Both children and artist enjoyed the interview. 


himself than he was before. He could not repeat the same 
thing again and have it an honest expression of himself as 
he is at this later moment.” 

Did you enjoy working on the mural here in Lincoln? 
Yes, up to a point. There were times when | overworked 
Once there 
was a raucous laugh from the lobby which was very disturb- 
ing to me 


and that brought jumpy nerves and irritations 


The laughter probably had no reference to the 
painting; perhaps the producer was ill, or having business 
difficulties, or any one of many reasons could have caused 
it but | thought he was laughing at my idea 
disturbed.”’ 


avoid strain from overwork 


| was very 
He stressed the point that one must continuously 
Usually taut nerves indicated 
a need for a day off, with no painting at all, and complete 
relaxation from the brushes. Those days he would drop by 
to study the progress from an observer's viewpoint This, 
he explained, is all a part of the artist's understanding of 
himself and how he can best produce creatively 

After spending these months with the people here, would 
you do this same type of mural again for Nebraska? He 
thought he would. He had been thinking about this type of 
mural for some time. ‘We are all the result of our natural 
environment—the air, the soil, the water, life itself. Stripped 
of all artificiality, we can go back in timeless ages to the 
simplest of the elements to study the common sources of 
He said he had gone up to the top of the Nebraska 
capital tower a few days before and looked as far as the eye 


could carry and had been surprised to find that if was all 


riches." 


there in his mural; he had caught it on canvas 
Someone asked him, as we sat there looking at his canvas, 


He shook his head in nega- 


if he could interpret it for us 


tion cid quietly explained that he had provided the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege for each to be stimulated to find 
that for which he seeks, an emotion to recall For each 
person it may mean a different one because each would 
have had individual and different experiences. Each, be- 
cause of his own emotional make-up, would have had a 
unique reaction to quite similar instances 

“But these students are just beginning to grasp an art- 
ist’s attitudes and purposes. Could you not help them with 
just one panel?” I| urged. Sensitive to the teacher-pupil 
relationship, he graciously consented and directed our at 
tention to the far left panel, an intricate lacy network design 
There,” he proposed, ‘‘a junior high student might recall 
his first slide under a microscope. It might be the veins of 
a leaf, or the life-continuing circulatory system in our 
bodies m 
fessor quoting the Bible in the lab as we explored physiology, 
“We are wonderfully and fearfully made.’’) 


(I recalled the deep voice of my university pro 


‘Someone 
might see a natural water system, underground or surface, 
with all its tributaries. There is beauty in each one of these 
possibilities, beauty and rhythm and design."’ The students 
were thoughtfully studying the panel. No one spoke 

The artist has more freedom than the writer, he inter- 
posed, ‘‘the artist is not bound by words 
stretched out in the cool green grass gazing upward into the 


heart of an outstretched tree? Looking up from underneath 


Have you ever 


one feels the protective canopy, catches glimpses of blue 
beyond the solid network of strong limbs and twig ends, and 
senses the trembling jauntiness of the design above—that 
could be part of your recall as you look at that particular 


panel." “Or look at the greens in the lower part of the 
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Student reports on interview to classmates who did not go. 


mural background,” he continued. ‘Have you ever walked 
with hot, dusty, bare feet into cool, damp, shaded, verdant 
grass? That sensation which you feel cannot be described 
completely; it evokes emotions and sensations of feeling 
within. | can give you only a green that will recall for you 
all the feeling of delight you experienced at that instance, 
all the associations that experience brought to you.” 

The interview was concluded. Eyes conveyed the stu- 
dents’ appreciation. We left the group discovering new 
meanings as they thoughtfully studied the mural. This 
seemed a far cry from a study of angles in a seventh grade 
math class, but no math class of eager minds will ever be con- 
fined to any section of any book on any one area of mathe- 
matical problems! | had a deep conviction that many an 
adult could find beyond our slight application to geometric 
design, meaning and understanding of this new offering of 
art to our community through the exchange of questions and 
explanations between these youths and the artist. 

Back in the classrooms the rest of the pupils eagerly asked 
questions of the interviewers. Photos on the tackboards in 
both our math room and Mrs. Fraser's art room conveyed part 
One 
final piercing question during an art session brought forth 
evaluations which repaid any effort on the part of the artist 
or the teacher. 


of the experience, but there was much to explain. 


What is the mural for, anyway? was the query. Jimmy 
answered. He had been the quiet one during the interview 
and his eyes had never left the face of the artist except when 
they studied the painting. He now revealed his conclusions: 
‘It is for you to look at and enjoy. It makes you think and 
remember the special things which have happened to you.” 
Just go to the bank and sit on one of the divans and look 
up at the mural. You'll begin to think of things, and some 
of them you begin to imagine, too. It will mean one thing 
to you and another to me or someone else. | guess things 


like murals are just to remind us of the things that are ours 
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to use and enjoy." Another boy confessed he went home 
and threw away the numbered patterns on a painting he was 
doing. “‘It's so much more fun to follow my own ideas,"’ he 
said. Shyly, he added, “I’m making a mural of my own on a 
big piece of wallboard down in our basement.” 

Because of this meaningful and personal contact with an 
artist's sensitivity to a people and their land, | think these 
youths have grown in respect for individual creative thought 
and ideas, in appreciation and enjoyment of the elements 
and natural resources they can observe and use, and in some 
understanding of their responsibility for wise use and pres- 
ervation of these God-given heritages. 

My husband and | wished the students could have been 
with us as we traveled eastward over the length of the state in 
early July. The artist's concept unfolded in a widening 
panorama. Beyond the oil-well activity in the southern pan- 
handle the rippling waves of ripening wheat poured riches 
into the horizon’s sunset glow. 
glistened in the sun. 


The succulent green corn 
The distant grazing hills were hazily 
green; cattle with heads bowed moved slowly between the 
sagebrush for the grass yield of the abundant spring rains. A 
sudden lush of foliage showed between irrigation pipe lines 
leading from diesel or electric powered wells which were 
fed from underground lakes, or between the irrigation ditches 
which were fed from river dams. 

We passed busy, active towns with huge white elevators 
sending new white shafts into the sky and occasionally there 
appeared a new school building of modern design with 
glistening windows and athletic fields nearby. Tourists wel- 
comed the surprise of a shady roadside parking with picnic 
tables and in the cooling breezes there, the golden yellows, 


the greens and the blues were restful to eyes gazing miles into 


the plains. All around us the sources of the mural's back- 
ground lay in angled design. In the towns, purple phlox 
and hollyhock faces vied with each other for color effect 
and between the homes dark roses blanketed trellis and 
fence. Tall church spires reached above the elms and the 
cottonwoods. Concerned uplifted faces watched thunder- 
heads for signs of dreaded hail. Huge feeding lots passed 
by. A lovely new stone ranch house with bright green lawn 
and a hangar next to the highway covered one small plane 
looking out on the world with contented peace. 

We approached the city-mass, tall buildings of industry, 
education and culture; we escaped the crowded closeness of 
older homes and into a newly developed housing area with 
brilliant sunlight and shouting children excited, over the 
serious business of play. All! part of the Riches of Nebraska, 
caught on a mural canvas by line, color and design. 


Dorothy L. Carl teaches junior high school mathematics in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. She advises us that the bank mentioned 
in the article has recently merged with another bank and is 
now named the First Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company. Students’ remarks in the art classroom were sent 
to the author by the art teacher, Mrs. Fraser, who could 
not go on the trip that day. Author reserves future rights. 


















Edna Madsen 





You have undoubtedly created pictures by using a crayon, a 
brush or a pencil; but have you ever made a picture by mov- 
ing a long piece of string around on a piece of paper? 
Handling the string tends to stimulate the imagination so 
that, in a few minutes, even the young child will create a 
The very nature of the string lends 
itself to smooth, rhythmic creations which tend to charac- 


terize modern, streamlined designs 


large, dramatic picture 


It has been found also 
that the addition of string to pictures already created in 
tempera, crayon or cut paper, will add a decorative note 
which often makes the design more interesting. String, 


whether used to create or enhance a picture, has excellent 






























design possibilities. 

String varies in color, texture, thickness and suppleness. 
String, in the many varieties we commonly see includes cotton 
or wool yarn of various textures and weights, lightweight 
rope, twine, macramé cord, cotton roving, embroidery floss, 
cotton shoe laces in various colors and various types of cords 
used for wrapping packages. Study the design possibilities 
of various types of string you have on hand. What textures 
and colors combine harmoniously? What sort of an idea 
will you start with? Because of your medium, string, you 
must limit yourself to a few big, simple things. You may get 
your inspiration from the world of people, birds, animals, 
the imagination, or anything which would make an interest- 
ing design 

Here are a few suggestions: (1) The circus clown turned 
somersaults. (2) The circus elephant raised his trunk high 
(3) The helicopter was about to land. (4) 
The duck was ready to fly into the water. (5) The rabbit 
(6) The girafe's long 
(7) Mary 
(8) The cowboy rode on 
(9) As the boy swam under water, he saw fish, 
(10) Dick rode his new bike. (11) 
Jim pulled his little sister on the sled. (12) Susie got dressed 
up for Halloween “Trick or Treat.” (13) Mother put 
(14) Jack constructed a 
(15) What would a Man from Mars look like? 
(16) The space-traveler 


into the air 


ran quickly through the flower bed 
neck reached up to the green foliage of the tree 
transplanted a geranium plant 


horseback 


sea weeds and shells 


gifts under the Christmas Tree 











model plane 
“zoomed” through the air in a 
(17) The football player ran with the ball. (18) 
(19) Jack showed 
his dog a new trick. (20) The policeman directed traffic 
(21) The farmer fed the chickens. (22) We visited a quaint 


rocket. 


Make a colorful Thanksgiving Turkey 





Right, Elida, 7, made “make-believe” animals. 
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tarlatan. 





Center, Carol, age 8, made her animal of wool and crayon on 


= . 
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Macrame cord was used in the above picture of girl and dog. 









Above, David, age 10, used green yarn as grass for giraffes 
to walk on. Girl jumping rope, below, is by Susan, age 8. 


looking old house. (23) We created make-believe animals 
by combining heads and bodies of diferent animals. (24) A 
child played in the sand on the beach. (25) | helped father 
shovel snow. 

Let's start a design with string. Move a long piece of 
string, about two yards long, around in diferent ways on a 


twelve- by sixteen-inch piece of paper. 
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Do you notice how 


easily the string ‘‘falis’’ into a design? Soon your idea 
develops into a large forceful outline which may pretty well 
fill up the center area of the paper. Are there any large 
vacant spaces where you might add something to make the 
design more interesting? When you have finished moving 
the piece of string around on the paper so that you have a 
design you like, draw a crayon line next to this string con- 
tour. This will “‘save’’ your design for you until you have 
glued the string in place. When gluing or pasting the string 
in place, next to the crayon outline, glue only an inch or 
two of string on at a time 

Glue with a rubber base is an excellent adhesive and may 
be applied with the dispenser top either to the string or direct- 
ly to the paper according to the design previously outlined 
in crayon. Paste may also be applied with one of our best 
tools, the finger. Little children like to dip the string into 
the library paste and then press the string in place on the 
paper. If a light-colored background paper is used, the 
paste which shows on the paper will give an interesting 
texture to the design A string outline will give usa beauti- 
ful, rhythmical outline. The design, as if is, may be quite 
interesting, especially if colored construction paper has been 
used for the background. However, we often develop a 
more interesting design by adding additional color and 
textures. Other materials may be added to our string outline 

Here are suggestions for developing the string design 


(1) Repeat rows of string in various colors and textures to 


large areas in order to create patterns of wavy lines, zig-zag 


lines, spirals, plaids, checks, stripes, etc. (2) Paint in areas 
(3) Color in areas with crayon or chalk 


(4) Paste bits of colored or metallic paper taken from the 


with tempera paint 


illustrations or ads of old magazines, wrapping paper, 
packaging paper, construction paper or greeting cards on 
large areas of the design (paper mosaics). (5) Glue pieces 
of patterned cloth, bright colored felt or velvet to areas of 
(6) Glue on 


seeds, beads, buttons, sequins, Or jewelry for accents (7) 


the design for interesting textures and pattern 


Combine various materials 

Remember that when you add color and additional ma- 
terials to your design, it is important to consider the principles 
of good design so that your finished picture is 
and not ‘‘cluttered up.”’ 


“orderly’’ 
A few suggestions may help. (1) 
Work with several well-chosen and beautifully related 
(2) Choose 
colors which contrast the main part of the design with the 
background such as: (a) bright colors against dull colors 
(b) light colors against dark colors; (c) warm colors against 
cool colors; (d) pattern against solid colors. (3) Repeat 


colors, materials and textures in various parts of the design 


materials rather than a great variety of materials 


(4) Choose a nice balance of patterned or plain areas so 
that the design is pleasing to the eye. Too much pattern 


4 
produces confusion. 


Edna Madsen is a supervisor of art for the Chicago public 
schools, and has been a frequent contributor to the pages 
of this magazine. Chicago school students did work shown. 









Creative ideas do not spring from an environment 
The author shows that the 


character of artistic production changes when the 


lacking in stimulation. 


environment is enriched with motivational material. 


Margaret Young Krider 










MOTIVATING CREATIVITY 





Every elementary art teacher is capable of handling art 




































activities in her classroom. Yet, there are mony teachers of 
long standing, who feel insecure in teaching children art 
My position at Villa Maria College is instructing the young 
The student with her 


instruction methods of teaching children how to read, write, 


student teachers in elementary art 


add numbers, has added to her curriculum in the past years 
elementary art. It is in the field of art thet the student 
teachers as well as many veteran teachers feel insecure 

Remarks upon entering the course are ‘‘| can't draw, how 
can | be expected to teach art,” or ‘‘I've always hated art, 


| can't teach it."" And in nearly all cases, the student has 


had very little or no art training at all. Questions such as 
“Do | give the child pictures to copy?” “Do | correct his 
art work?" all are answered in class theory, demonstrating 
art media, participating in art projects, research work from 
art magazines, books, and attending art workshops. The 
biggest problem still seems to be insecurity within themselves 
in being able to accomplish successful art work among their 
students because of their own inability to ‘draw a picture.” 

Since motivation is a key to encouraging art activity, | 
experimented on the college level with the student teachers, 
proving that the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old can be en- 
couraged through motivation to develop an illustration. An 
experiment which proved to them that, despite their own 
inadequate training in art through grade and high school, 
they could actually develop a drawing with ability 

Inspired by Henry Schaefer-Simmern's book, “The Un- 
folding of Artistic Ability,"’ | conducted a series of drawings 
with my student teachers. A\s the first assignment | asked the 
class to draw a spring scene from their own experience 
There was no motivation in picture No. 1. The result in all 
the first pictures of the students’ work was a drawing of a 


series of disconnected objects upon the paper Despite their 








2. Right, motivation through discussion enriches concepts. 
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chronological age, the students were drawing far below their 


1aatwve 


intellectual level. They had long lost their powers of ob- 


servation and saw everything as individual objects, not as a 


ee¥ .FT 


whole 

Picture No. 1 (Plate 1) was discussed by the students 
What did spring mean? Are there trees? What are they 
like? Are there hills in the background? Do you see any- 
thing on the hills? What? Are there many flowers in the 
spring? Where do you see them? And so the questioning, 
Students, through the dis- 


cussion periods, realized that their own drawings were in- 


answers, and discussion went on 


adequate 

Picture No. 2 (Plate 2) resulted from the motivation. In 
the picture shown here, the student was recalling a farm 
She introduced an orchard. (In her 


first picture (Plate 1) she had drawn one tree with circular 


scene near her home 


foliage, an X-ray drawing of a bird on a nest, and singular 
objects.) We discussed the structure of a tree, their trunks, 
branches, growth from the earth. The result in picture No. 2 
shows that the trees in the orchard seem to be growing out of 


the ground and quite unlike the cutout silhouette of the tree 


trunk in Plate No. 1. She had, perhaps for the first time in 
years, looked at the shape of the trunk of atree. Plate No. 2 
had overlapping and perspective. 

After the second drawing, the results of their work were 
again discussed. Some were timid in their use of color. We 
discussed colors. What were the colors that seemed to domi- 
nate during the seasons of the year? Were there values that 
dominated in the morning, at night? In motivating for the 
third drawing of the spring scene, | asked the students to study 
their pictures for proportion, balance, line. What did these 
terms mean? They understood the dictionary meaning. 
Class discussion followed the terms. Apply them to your 
drawings! 

Now, notice in Plate No. 1 the student drew a lone tree 
on a triangular shape pointing into the opposite hill. In 
Plate No. 3 there is an attempt at overlapping the hills, 
repeating tree shapes and cloud shapes, and the result of the 
third illustration of all the student work was an interesting 
arrangement of line, shape, stronger color, balance and 
proportion. They had created a drawing of a spring scene, 
and all on their first drawings, as in the first plate here, had a 
series of separate little objects on their paper. All on their 
first drawings had but one tree and no background of interest, 
nor any attempt at overlapping or perspective. Not only 
had the experiment resulted in a more pleasing illustration 
for all the students, but the result built up their confidence 


Through their own accomplishments they felt capable of 
Their 
eyes and mind opened with a fresh approach to seeing the 
world around them. They had become more interested, and 
they would know never to say to their students, ‘Today we'll 
have an art lesson 


motivating an art lesson in their elementary classes. 


Draw a picture, anything you want 
They would know from their own experience in their 
first pictures that the child can't create from a vacuum as 
they couldn't. They would become as storytellers, only 
weaving a series of questions, discussing and stimulating 
in the mind of each child his own emotional experience. Does 
this happen? Did that happen? What was it like? Each 
question, each suggestion awakening a response in the child's 
mind. The result of motivating would be a creative drawing! 
Try it! You might want to experiment with your students and 
say as | had, “Today, draw a spring scene’’ (or whatever sub- 
ject you choose). After the first drawing, try a second one— 
only this time have the class participate in discussion of each 
exciting experience. Watch the second drawing come to 
life with pattern, lines and shapes. The child will be pleased 
with the result of the second work, and because he has seen 


his own improvement, he will become more confident 


Margaret Young Krider is an instructor in elementary art, 
costume design, and interior design at Villa Maria College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. Received B.F.A. at Carnegie Institute. 


3. Below, this drawing shows a marked increase in concern for esthetic elements of art and growth in design awareness. 








ONE BLACK CRAYON 


Robert Henkes 


Amid the variety of art media and experimentation de- 
manded by the early adolescent, there always exists the 
need for discipline in order to express an idea in a more pro- 
found and articulate manner. Limitation in media and 
technique may serve as a change of pace both for the teacher 
and the. student, and more important, act as a challenge to 
clearer and deeper thought processes within a given medium 
Thus limited, the student may seek to realize the potentials 
of a single medium in relation to contrast, shape, form, mass 
and space; and secondly, to recognize a single medium as a 
type of expression in itself. The above objectives help to 
offset two constant characteristics of the early adolescent 
expression —outlining of objects and figures, and the appar- 
ent flatness revealed in the portrayal, challenging the 
adolescent to avoid duplicated and stereotyped productions 

The flatly-painted outlined pattern is not to be dis- 
couraged when it is purposely employed. However, when 
this practice is a repetitive procedure it may be necessary to 
help the student secure contrast without the use of the out- 
line, and to realize that the outline is generally an excuse 
for his lack of knowledge of the natural contrast formed by 
two color values or two tones of one color placed side by 


side 


it may be necessary to limit his choice of color. 


In order to release the adolescent from his habits 
The problem 
Working 
from the linear composition, the student proceeds to eliminate 
lines by changing them into forms shaded from dark to light 


The second element demanding consideration is a special 


may be initiated in crayon as a linear composition 


concept generally referred to as ‘‘flatness,"’ which character- 
izes the adolescent expression because of the lack of a high 
degree of visual perception. For example, a sky area de- 
picted in a painting is generally revealed as a single color— 


blue 


alter the appearance of the sky at given moments 


And yet it is evident that atmospheric conditions 
Shading 
experience in the black crayon technique reveals depth 
generally lacking in a colored representation, and helps the 
student conceive space as a compositional necessity for the 
expression of an idea, not just as an area into which an 
object must be placed. Space exists in a relative sense, and 
yet the object or figure being portrayed and the space sur- 
The adolescent 
Further- 
more, space is concerned with the distance between the 
foreground and the background in the actual drawing. It 
also deals with segmented areas within space itself. In 


rounding it are essentially interdependent 


seldom realizes this compositional phenomenon 


other words, space of a two-dimensional nature exists within 
a three-dimensional object. It is this space within a shape 
with Consequently, the 


existence of spatial concepts in the expression of the adoles- 


that the adolescent must deal 
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Above, limitation in media did not stifle expression here. 

















cent indicates a choice of two routes; one, to include objects 





or figures in order to lessen the space areas, or to deal with 
the space as such (depth, shadows, lightness and darkness) 

Still-life set-ups, posed models and outdoor scenes serve 
as the most immediate resources, and afford the teacher the 
opportunity to relate the problem at hand—shadows, folded 


areas, recession, protrusion and foreshortening 





























Resulting 











drawings may be expected to illustrate individuality even 


though the original motivation is similar 





Some may illus 








trate the characteristics of crayon techniques and reflect 





an Impressionistic or Cubistic approach, exhibiting a freedom 


and flexibility of the crayon medium 





Others ma y reveal 





the variations of tones of a single color, limiting imagination 


Still others 


may use crayon ing sketchy approach revealing c natural 





as a whole, but exploiting it within a given area 






feel’ for the medium and indicating little concern for 





tec hniques as such 





Author teaches junior high school art, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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DESIGNING CHAOS 


Victor J. Papanek 


A public sadly uninformed regarding the increasing amount 
of power wielded by the industrial designer in our society, 
has naturally been equally at loss to demand responsibility 
from the designer. Ais we move more deeply into the age of 
mass-production, automation, conformity and mass-media 
advertising, the impact of industrial design has grown ever 
more rapidly. All our means of communication, relaxation, 
transport, consumer goods, military hardware, furniture and 
furnishings, packages, tools, equipment, utensils, etc., bear 
the stamp of the designer. And with a present (global) 
need for 572 million family dwelling units, it can be safely 
predicted that housing, too (last refuge of hand-crafted 
method), will become a fully industrially-designed, mass- 
produced consumer product within a decade. 

Alone among all other animals existing on earth, man 
relates to his environment alloplastically. Where animals 
adapt themselves (by growing thicker fur in the winter, or 
evolving into a totally new species over a half-million-year 
period) to a changing environment (autoplastic), only man- 
kind transforms earth to suit his needs and wants. This job 
of reshaping has become the designer's responsibility. With 
this, the remaking of the globe itself the inherent goal, the 
design profession has gained tremendous power and an 
influence upon society almost unlimited in scope. Thus the 
smallest decision in planning may have far-reaching con- 
sequences. A simple example will suffice: let us assume 
that the men in automotive styling decide to move the car 
ash tray just eleven inches to the right to establish greater 
dashboard symmetry. A\nd the result? 20,000 Americans 
killed outright and another 90,000 crippled on our high- 
ways within five years! Nearly a quarter of a million deaths 
and accidents caused by that extra eleven inch reach 

The power inherent in this massive influence of design 
upon human life carries within itself the need for responsible 
planning and decision making. ‘Design responsibility? of 
course,'’ you answer, ‘responsibility to my client, the cus- 
tomers, my staff, the labor market, myself." And before 
your eyes unfolds the story of a new product inanew factory 
The thousands of workers’ families moving to the new town 
People in Arkansas, in New Jersey, in Ohio and West 
Virginia selling their homes; taking their kids out of school; 
loading up the car and moving to your client's location 
People and families who depend on your design ability to 
make their work profitable. People who see the result of 
your planning in terms of their Friday paycheck, their lunch 
box, their children’s new school. 
goes far beyond all this. 

For it has taken mankind 350,000 years to break out of 
primal wilderness and jungle and enter the planned jungles 
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But design responsibility 


of our own making. Look through the train window as you 
approach New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles. Ob- 
serve the miles of anonymous tenements, the dingy, twisted 
streets of dingy, twisted children. Pick your way carefully 
through the filth and litter that mark our downtowns; or walk 
past the monotonous ranch houses of suburbia; a myriad of 
picture windows grinning their empty invitation, their tele- 
viscious promise. Breathe the cancer-inducing exhausts of 
factory and car, watch the strontium-90 enriched snow, listen 
to the roar of the subway; the squealing brakes. A\nd in the 
ghastly glare of the neon signs, under the spiky TV aerials, 
remember: this is our custom-designed jungle environment. 
And our response as designers? Designers wielding 
power over all this, power to change, modify, eliminate, re- 
design Have we 
educated our clients, their sales force, the public? Have we 
attempted to stand for integrity and a better way? Let's 


listen in on some imaginary conversations in the design 


Power to evolve totally new patterns 


offices, to see how we have answered the challenge: 


“Boy, wrap another two inches of chrome around that rear fender!” 
“Somehow, Charlie, the No. 18 red seems to communicate freshness of 
tobacco more directly.” “Let’s call it the ‘Conquistadore’ and give 
people a chance for personal identification with the sabre-matic shift 
control!” “Harry, if we can just get them to PRINT the instant coffee 
right into the paper cup, all they’ll need is hot water!” “Say, how 
about roll-on cheese?” ‘“Squeezebottie Martinis?” “Do-it-yourself 
shish-kebob kits, with disposable phenolic swords?” ‘“‘Charge-plate 
divorces?” “An aluminum coffin communicating ‘nearness to God’ 
(non-denominational) through a two-tone anodized finish?” “A line 
of life-size polyethylene Lolitas in a range of four skin shades and six 
hair colors?” ‘Remember Jack, the corporate image should reflect 


that their H-bombs are always PROTECTIVE!” 

An exaggeration? A hysterical outburst directed only 
towards some of the phonier aspects of the profession? In all 
the articles we have read in trade magazines, all the talks 
at conferences; how many have dealt with professional re- 
sponsibility, responsibility going beyond immediate market 
needs? How about the dedicated designer, patiently work- 
ing on, say, an improved dental chair, better surgical instru- 
ments, teaching devices for handicapped children, traction 
splints for the navy? That a few men devote their entire 
ability and time to the design and development of really 
valid products goes without saying. But it is equally plain 
that the witch-doctors of market analysis, MR and subliminal! 
advertising have made such dedication rare and difficult 

If, as a young profession we succumb to the control of 
these manifold pseudo-experts, if we attempt to wield design 
power while unwilling to accept the burden of responsibility 
accompanying it, we will be swept into limbo 
tinue to confuse liberty and license, create chaos instead 
of order, design for the money instead of design for the many, 
we may find ourselves directed by government decrees, 
ordered around by social scientists, hamstrung by federal 
rules and regulations. 


lf we con- 


It's not too late yet: “How about o 
do-it-yourself conscience?” 


Victor J. Papanek, IDI, IDEA, is professor of industrial 
design at State University College of Education, Buffalo. 





Large amounts of valuable art materials are wasted 
each year under the guise of developing skills in 
art. This month our Canadian humorist shows how to 
develop skills without coloring books and copy work. 


C. D. Gaitskell 


HOW TO GET SKILL 


A number of years ago, when | used to visit teachers in their 
classrooms, | observed numerous art activities which puzzled 
me. Now | understand them and how | became enlightened 
makes, | think, an interesting pedagogical story The 
activities to which I refer included coloring exercises in which 
the child carefully filled in areas of a drawing prepared by 
either a teacher or the editorial staff of a popular educo- 
tional magazine of the day. Another activity was the 
“cutting to numbers" type of work. (Painting to numbers 
was yet to be invented.) When the teacher said ‘‘one,”’ 
this meant pick up colored paper; ‘two,”’ 

scissors; ‘‘three,”’ 


meant pick up 
indicated start snipping; ‘‘four,’’ meant 
paste down the cut paper; and ‘‘five'’ meant sit up straight 
with hands behind your back. 

Nearly every teacher had the children copy a cut flower 
designed by the teacher, herself 
out of circles and triangles 


Some teachers made men 
(What kind of men they went 
around with, | never discovered.) If any child deviated from 
teacher's flower or man, he was bad and had to stay in after 
school to get fixed up. Whenever | asked any of the teach- 
ers why they taught art like this they always had the ready 
and triumphant answer, ‘Why, to develop skill, of course.” 
Alter that | used to slink away—as | said, puzzled. 

Now about this time, | became acquainted with a young 
man called Mr. X (his name is really longer than this, but, 
in spite of his subsequent educational fame, he modestly 
wishes to remain anonymous). He had started life as a prize 
fighter, but because of a severe blow to the head, he had to 
give up his chosen profession and take up school teaching 
instead. Mr. X was a conscientious teacher and wanted to 
do justice to all subjects including art. He tried coloring 
exercises and then cutting-to-number activities. Somehow, 
he felt things were not working out. The exercises consumed 
large quantities of materials which could not be used again. 
As he put it later in explaining his methods at a teachers’ 


uO SY MINERVA MARKEY 


Above, these split peas are shown before and after student 


has skillfully manipulated them. Process patented by Mr. X. 


convention, the big question in his mind was “How can my 
pupils get skill more efficiently and at lower cost?"’ 

lt was then he had his inspiration. When next | saw him, 
"| got it,”’ he said. “My big idea 
“Show me," | said breath- 
He produced his apparatus—five pounds of split 
peas and tweezers for each child. Deftly supplying each of 
his pupils with a handful of split peas and tweezers, he called 
‘“Begin!"’ The educational procedure was simple. Grasping 
the tweezers firmly, the children turned all the split peas on 
their flat side. No sooner had they done this than with great 
dexterity, they turned the peas over on their rocky side. “At 
first,"’ said Mr. X proudly, “they were slow, but now see how 
quick they are."’ “You mean—"' | said. “Yeah—they’ve 
got skill,"’ he said 

That is how | came to understand coloring exercises and 
That is why | understand number 
That is why, furthermore, teachers today 
need no longer waste good art materials, but can use split 
peas to develop the type of skills we get from coloring work 
and copy work. 


he was all proud smiles 
came sudden, and it works.” 
lessly 


number-cutting activities 
painting today 


Dr. C. D. Gaitskell is director of art for the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, and is president of the International 
Society for Education through Art. He is author of many 
books including Children and Their Art, and Art Education 
During Adolescence, published by Harcourt, Brace; and Art 
Education in the Kindergarten, published by Charles A. 
Bennett. He is a frequent contributor to School Arts and 
is well known for his many contributions to art education. 


This is the fourth in a series of humorous articles which 
poke gentle fun at some outmoded ideas in art education. 
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There are no reasons why the creative efforts of 


children cannot serve as suitable gifts for many 
occasions. Fourth graders made wall hangings that 
were rich and meaningful to both child and parent. 


Ruth N. Wild 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


For some years, proud parents and some teachers have been 
smiling with approval upon the traced (outlined) silhouettes 
of their offspring and young charges. Season alter season 
has seen pug-nosed, cowlicked ‘teachers’ eHorts'’ go into 
homes to be hung with pride on Junior's wall. “Look what 
("Oh 


yeah ?''—a few might question.) For some years also, some 


Junior made in school!’’ the parent would say. 


parents and teachers have been frowning with disapproval 
upon the teachers’ portrait-tracings as they left the class- 


room—realizing how much more meaningful, to both child 
and parent, would be some expression actually created by 
Junior, himself. 

Junior's (or sister's) own hand provides an interesting 
design motive for creative expression and the study of de- 
sign. 
in the various design areas the closed or opened hand, in 
copious positions, will make. 


Second, third, yes, even fourth graders are interested 


Sometimes, a double outline 
or an area filled in with color is created. Both right and left 
hand, at times overlapped, can be utilized in this problem 
Large wax crayons on gray bogus or colored stock en- 
courage experimentation. 

Our fourth graders added a length of colored wool to the 
crayoned expression for texture effect. Pins or staples held 
the wool in the desired position after some experimentation 
as to where it best enriched the large crayon designs. Back- 
ground papers were 12 by 15 inches or larger to encourage 
freedom. Thus created, the nicely proportioned wall hang- 
ing, actually designed by Junior when his hand was just ‘‘so 
big’ will have significance for Junior, for his proud Mama 
and Papa, and for his teacher, too. Away with silhouette 
tracing by teacher or pupil—let'’s give the child the 
privilege of using his own creative instinct! 


Ruth Wild is elementary art teacher in Buffalo, New York. 


The wall hanging shown below was made by a fourth grader as a gift for his mother. Patterns formed by overlapping hand 
shapes serve as the basic design upon which colored yarn is added to add textural interest. Staples hold yarn in place. 
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Above, this rich, exciting needlework design was created 
by Donna Becklin who is shown working on a design, below. 


The ancient craft of embroidery design is one that 
may find new life as a result of the recent growth 
of interest in contemporary crafts. These college 


students found new meanings in an age old process. 









EMBROIDERY DESIGN 


Anna N. Ballerian 


Embroidery design is an age-old craft that can be a most en- 
joyable medium for creative expression that anyone can do 
at any age. Students in my college textile design class 
became very enthusiastic and absorbed in learning to design 
through the use of the needle and thread the same as a paint- 


brush. For a palette they used scraps of odds and ends of 
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colored cloth and varied yarns. Fabrics were the canvas 

Years ago when time was not a factor, such as in the 
production of the beautiful tapestries in the Medieval period 
and in the handmade colorful quilts by our grandmothers, 
hours and sometimes years of labor were spent in creating 
designs with needlework. Nowadays because of the general 
speeding up of our way of life, the average person in pur- 
suing a hobby or creative interest neither has the time nor 


He would become dis- 
Not only to help students arrive quickly at 


patience to do detailed work 
couraged 
successful results in their own creative efforts, but also to make 
them more appreciative of art forms today and through the 
ages, we experimented with devices for the speedy produc- 
tion of a pleasing design suited to contemporary living 
Since this was a new experience for the students, they began 
by collecting all kinds of textured, plain and figured ma- 
terials and varied colored threads. Each one purchased a 
variety of sizes of tapestry needles and a par of scissors 

We chose to make a wall hanging and approached the 
problem the way an artist designs a painting. To preserve 
the first enthusiasm and sparkle, we worked directly with the 
materials. The skillful combination of textures and patterns, 
even of figured cloth, suggested lines and shapes for design 
Shades of colors and textures overlapping, juxtaposing, cut 
ting shapes through background area and placing colored 
cloth behind these openings achieved many desired color 
combinations In order to cover big areas quickly, large 
shapes were invented by building up spaces with heavy yarns 
and pieces of cloth cut out and appliqued Spatial qualities 
were produced by transparent fabrics laid over heavier ones 
and by sewing one kind of stitch over another, thus producing 
a three-dimensional eHect 

The background material was carefully selected. Monk's 
cloth, decorators’ burlap, and loosely woven fabrics lend 
themselves well for embroidery. A variety of stitches were 
used as the work progressed. French knots, floating, run- 
ning stitches invented by students to create the kind of line 
direction needed to emphasize a shape or surface quality 
To meet the needs and tastes of individual 


personalities, other methods for speedy production of a de 


were employed 


sign were used, such as cut paper and free charcoal sketches 
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Dudley, left; and Donna Becklin, below; shows the wide 


All are students, San Jose State College. 


potential in craft. 





However, too much time should not be spent in the laborious 
drawing out of a design because the freshness of the ex- 
pression can be lost. It is my belief that to draw directly 
with the threads and pieces of cloth, especially for the 
beginner in design, gives one a chance to be free and 
natural in his expression. This is the same as drawing directly 
with paint on the canvas 

The best source of subject matter for design is to draw 
from one's own experience what he feels and sees about the 
world around him—the birds, trees, sky and sea. Quick 
perception can be developed in a person to interpret ideas in 
embroidery through intelligent handling of materials and 


There 


is no rule of where to begin or where not to begin a design in 


trying stitches in various directions and combinations 
embroidery. Most important is that each person in his own 
way must discover what he wishes to express, but keep the 
design simple and work for harmonious relationship of 
shapes and colors. For applique work the simpler the 
shapes the more effective will be the design and the easier 
will be the application. Do not be conventional in your 
Be a bit daring. Use the stitches to help 


tone colors down or to sharpen them 


choice of color 

In evaluating this experience, students felt that em- 
broidery design helped them to be more aware of pure 
design. They could be honest with the use of materials and 
Above 
all they found great satisfaction in producing ideas that 
grew out of their own imagination 


move them around without muddying the colors 


This gave them the 
courage to say, ‘I will try it again as | can see many more 
possibilities of how embroidery design can add great charm 
and individuality to our everyday lives as well as give us an 
enjoyable leisure time occupation.’ 


Anna N. Ballarian teaches art at San Jose State College, 
California. The work shown in this article was created by 
students in author's embroidery and tapestry design class. 


Mary Huebsch created the exciting designs shown above and 
lower left. The work below was created by Elaine Matthews. 
Work was done in the author’s class in embroidery design. 
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Patricia Bever 


It all began on Prince Edward Island, as | lay on the beach 
that bluest of August days, listening to the sea gulls cry and 
watching the incredible red of the sands vibrate against 
the sky. The color was too beautiful to be left and for- 
gotten. What a souvenir it would be of summer laziness! 
Accordingly, | scooped a lot of it, damp and smelling 
saltily of dead crabs, into a large cracker tin. | would decide 
later what to do with it. ‘A kindergarten teacher can find 
a use for anything,” | thought, and visions fitted through 
my mind of art objects | had seen, made by Indians from the 
sunset colors of the painted desert 

When | opened the tin again the sand was still red and 
still a souvenir—but somehow, amid the gaudy crray of 
kindergarten paints it seemed too adult a color. To part 
of it we added a little yellow and to part, some blue dye 
The results were a tawny yellow and a wine—still adult 
colors, but beautiful. Remembering a ‘Sand Paint Book’’ 
owned by a childhood friend, | gave each child a paper 
(either manilla or colored), a dish of glue with a brush, and a 
little pan of each color of sand. It was easy for them to 
brush the glue onto the paper as though it were paint, cover 
the small area with sand, and pour the excess sand neatly 
back into the correct pan. They were delighted with the 
results whether they made sand pictures or abstract designs 
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Brush on glue, pour on sand, pour off excess, and Voila! 


It seemed worthwhile enough that when the Canadian 
sand was all gone | decided to get a new supply. On the 
way home one day | pulled up in front of a supply company 
and a very heavy fifty cents worth of pure white sand was 
carried out to my car by a man who should have been more 
curious. We experimented with various methods of coloring 
Ink tends to make lumps and doesn’t cover thoroughly 
Easter egg dye and food color are too light. Powder paint, 
when it dries, or if mixed dry, leaves an undesirable smudge 
on the paper when the excess sand is poured off. It works 
best. to use regular fabric dyes (like Tintex or Rit). We chose 
the brightest, clearest shade of each color, and cooked up 
about a quart or so of sand at a time, using a whole en- 
velope of dye to just enough water to cover the sand. Boil- 
ing for a few minutes seemed to set the color. We stirred it 
with sticks as it was boiling. Then we poured off the water 
into the basement drain and spread the batches of sand out 
to dry on thick pads of newspaper. A\s we poured the water 
of we discovered that wet sand has a shifty personality. Just 
as you think you will drain that last drop, the whole mass of 
sand may suddenly decide to tumble forward. Patience pays. 

When | loaded the clear red, blue, yellow, green and 
orchid sands into jars and took them to school they proved 
to be more popular than the first. We used them for a while, 
then put the jars away in the cupboard and went on to other 
things. Near Christmas time when expensive glitter was 
being featured in various arts and crafts, | thought again of 
my colored sands. Someone made a green fingerpainting of 
a Christmas tree. It was nice, but, being all green, it seemed 
to lack something. | brought out a set of sand and suggested 
that it might make ornaments. The child spooned little 
heaps of colored sand here and there all over the finger- 
paint tree. We left the picture flat until it had completely 
dried, then shook it over the wastebasket. Enough sand 
stuck to the fingerpaint to brighten it up intriguingly. Other 
children tried various combinations with increasing interest 
Delia Belle Shaw made a black fingerpainting—a long un- 
dulating line suggestive of a pair of butterfly wings, and 
dotted it thoughtfully with sand. Her painting went to the 
Children’s Art Bazaor, and was later shown in the St. Louis 
Art Museum. We sprayed it with fixative so that it could 
endure all this handling. 

So far this is all we have tried, but who knows what 
colored sand may create if it is tried in combination with 
other materials! | think that the teacher should provide 
direction in the form of new materials and methods of using 
them, rather than in subject matter and designs. When 
the class has run the gamut of standard supplies my resources 
are not exhausted; for | have on my shelf in tightly-capped 
jars, the rainbow magic of the colored sands 


Patricia Bever teaches kindergarten in Clayton, Missouri. 





Sometimes students can use basic construction techniques 
as a springboard for personal creativity. The puppet shown 
above is an example of how children can be stimulated by 


a simple procedure to develop personal, imaginative ideas. 


Below, these diagrams show only the initial procedures. 


Sometimes it is difficult to draw the line between an idea 
which involves a certain amount of direction and creative 


effort. In this case, the art began offer paper folding 


Folded paper puppets 
Jacqueline Hanback 


In the seventh grade we added paper shapes to the old paper 
Here is the fold- 
Using Oo square piece of 
white eggshell weight paper, fold corner A to C and B to D 
Then fold each corner to the center and press 


boat idea and came up with hand puppets 
Ing method for the basic shapes 


Turn the paper 
over and fold each corner to the center again Fe ld corners 
A to B and ai to D Unfold the 


square parts and insert fingers under the points Thi 


Fold again into a square 
s results 
in a four part mouth For a two-part mouth, staple the top 
parts and bottom parts together Children used paper from 
the scrap box to make hair, eyes, eyelashes, ears, bows, 
teeth, antennae, etc., and resulting puppets were quite 


| had asked the 
children to sit with people with whom they like to work 


diferent in spite of their common origin 


They elected a chairman for each table and proceeded to 
decide on a theme for skits they produced 


Jacqueline Hanback teaches at Jonothan Turner Junior High 


School, Jacksonville, Illinois. Work by seventh graders 


Additional materials and children’s creative ideas do the rest. 
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. Charles R. Rose 


Our future design-engineers may be fostered by the public 
school arts program, for art education is based on experi- 
mentation, analysis, and inventiveness. An eighth grade 
project, based on design in both two and three dimensions 
with a variety of materials, and student interest in our air-age, 
led to enquiry into how planes are built. Spring, boys, and 
’ kites all seemed to fit logically and soon this theoretical 
activity became concrete. Working plans for jet-styled 
kites were completed. Quarter-inch strips of balsa were 
bought and construction started. Full-size drawings of all 
parts with rib sections numbered and lettered were made. 
The balsa, cut to size and angle, were laid over these and 
labeled with a code number. Dressmaker pins held the sec- 
tions together while the glued parts dried. When assembled, 
special model-airplane paper was stretched and glued for 
the “skin.” This was tightened by wetting, spray painted, 


and detailed with insignia. It is now ready for flight. 


Charles R. Rose is elementary art supervisor, Elyria, Ohio. 


Right, these designs by junior high school students show 
sensitivity to problems of organizing materials in space. 


Doris Trevor Cannon 


In our search for new forms of creative expression, students 
at Kirby-Smith Junior High School used metal coat hangers 
and colored yarns as basic materials for attractive stabiles 
While handling the wire the students looked for interesting 
curves, then slowly shaped them into abstract standing com- 
binations of curves and straight lines. These shapes were 
manipulated into balanced line positions until they seemed to 
be pleasing to the eye when viewed from every angle. Parts 
of these metal frameworks were wound with colored yarn, 
thread and string, in various ways. The spatial designing 
began as networks of colored yarn or threads were fastened 
spider-web fashion between larger wire areas. Some of the 
students suspended their finished sculptures from fine black 
threads, keeping them slightly above table level. Other 
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The step from kites to space rockets may not be a long one. 


materials such as paper, wire screening, hardware, cloth, 
glass, lightweight metals, became integral parts of the 
sculpture designs envisioned by the students. These ma- 
terials were not used haphezardly, but placed in thoughtful 
relationship to each other according to balance, texture, 
color, and so on. 


Author teaches junior high school art in Jacksonville, Florida. 





Paper strip designs 
John A. Michael 


By cutting colored scrop paper into strips we were able to 
create steel skeletons of buildings, all of which challenged 
our imagination and motivated us to draw around them 
many building materials and activities. Everyone became 
his own sidewalk superintendent when, during our class dis- 
cussion of building methods, these strips of colored paper 
were thought of as girders, beams, and braces. The effect of 
steel construction members was enhanced by making addi- 
tional cuts on the edges of some strips, with others left plain 
Holes were cut and punched into some of them. Many of 
the scrap papers were such that interesting edges and shapes 
resulted without additional work. Around the steel beams, 
mounted on gray bogus paper, various building materials, 
workers, cranes, and bulldozers were created in India ink 
This resulted in a transition from the stark pattern of the 
colored strips to the gray paper backgrounds, presenting a 
rather lacy effect of black lines around the colored papers 


Above, students explore structural ideas with cut paper. 


Right, translucent qualities of colored tarlatan cloth 
are combined with dark paper to create this window design. 


Cloth window designs 


Jessie Todd 


By cutting and overlapping bright pieces of tarlatan cloth 
and pasting them to glass, students developed colorful, 
textured transparent designs. Magenta, blue, yellow, yellow- 
green, orange and red tarlatan proved popular with the 
children. Overlapping such colors as blue and yellow to 
give green or two layers of blue proved effective. Darker 
line elements were achieved by using the edges of the 
tarlatan pieces. These also provided accents for the designs 
Dark paper is interesting when combined with the tarlatan 
pieces, as shown in the illustration. Nine- ten- and eleven- 
year-olds found this an exciting activity in working with 
color and texture. 


Jessie Todd taught at University of Chicago campus school. 
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Dr. John A. Michael 


is art supervisor in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Collages for posters 
Sister Mary Gerold, $.S$.N.D. 


After seeing our collage posters, | think you will agree that 
the students must have had a very happy learning experience 
Experimenting with cut and torn magazine pages and letters 
We began by dis- 
cussing three important words, ‘“Spring’’—" Art’ —"‘Exhibit.”’ 


can be exciting for students of all ages. 


Looking in magazines for colors and textures suggesting 
‘Spring’ and ‘‘Art'’ proved enjoyable and everyone found 
many ideas so that later they could select and choose more 
carefully. Some students decided to combine India ink 
with the collage. Arrangements were shifted until they were 
satisfying. Each student hung her creation somewhere in the 
school. We also sent out invitations to other schools; these 


too were collages mounted on folded white paper 


Sister Mary Gerold, $.S.N.D. teaches at the Rosati-Kain 
School in St. Louis, Missouri. 
an example of how creative collage techniques can be used 


The collage shown here is 


to communicate ideas imaginatively and effectively. Design 
sensitivities were developed through collage experiences. 


Sister M. Carolyn, O.P. 


As a primary grade teacher at St. Benedict The Moor Schoo! 
in Milwaukee and also a subscriber to School Arts Magoa- 
zine, lam very much interested in the various ideas sugoested 
each month | have tried several of these ideas with my 
second and third-graders and have had success. Recently 
The children had no 


pattern but were allowed to paint their own Easter ideas, 


we tried painting pictures for Easter 


using tempera paint. We have been saving cardboard from 


Cardboard ears and eggs give a three-dimensional effect. 
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Above, this fresh collage poster tells its story clearly. 


toilet tissue and hand towels as suggested in a previous issue 
of School Arts 


were made from these rolls, producing the rounded formation 


The ears on the rabbits in the illustration 


The eggs in the painted Easter baskets were also cut from 
these rolls 


Author is primary teacher, St. Benedict School, Milwaukee 
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Tin can funny faces 


Rosemary E. Hintz 





Have you ever wondered what could be done with old tin 
cans? We did, and the result was a collection of cans— 
small, large, wide, and narrow, which grew in a corner of the 
For two fun-filled art periods third grade boys and 
Each 


child selected the size he wanted, sketched some ideas of 


art room 


girls turned tin cans into imaginative funny faces 


what the finished ‘face’ might look like, and went to work 
Oak tag and “bunched” paper became ears and noses. We 
used masking tape to fasten them to the tin foundation Two 
coats of papier-mache were applied, leaving the open end of 


Alter 
decorating their tin cans with brightly-colored poster paint, 


the can as the base. Next art period the fun began! 


the “et cetera’ collection became the center of attraction 
Glue fastened buttons, beads, seashells, and small! mirrors, 
while paste secured bits of raffia, feathers, cotton, net, con- 


Our 


finished tin can funny faces included animals, clowns, Indians, 


fetti, doilies, colored paper, wood curls, and yarn 
and models with the latest in hat fashions, to list a few 


Author is elementary art teacher in Scarsdale, New York. 


Social studies mosaic 


Herbert |. Abrams 





The entire sixth grade class of the Ardella B. Tibby School 
in Compton, California worked on this mosaic which portrays 
a South American jungle scene. Composed of ceramic tile 
donated by various tile companies, the scene measures three 
feet five inches in width and seven feet four inches in length 


The original tile plates were four inches by four inches and 
















were broken up by enclosing the tile in newspaper and 
No other 
After the 
background was drawn in on a plywood foundation, the 
pieces were secured by Wilhold Glue. Cracks were filled with 


grout mixed with different matching colors of calcimine 


smashing it into smaller pieces with a hammer 


instruments were used in the cutting of the tile 


The project served as an enrichment activity to the social 
studies program The mosaic took one month to complete 
The Los Angeles County Fair in Pomona, California dis- 
played this excellent piece of work at its September fair 


Pupils can be justifiably proud of their masterpiece 


Herbert |. Abrams teaches sixth grade, Compton, California 





Above, a variety of materials adds interest to this face. 


Editor’s note: School Arts is always interested in hearing 
about ideas or experiences which you have found valuable 
in your own teaching. All creative suggestions are welcome. 


Sixth graders worked one month to complete this fine mural. 
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Pins held basic reed design on cardboard until cement set. 


Drawing current events 


Arthur S. Green 


Reed, texture mosaics 


Frank J. Kraft 


Simple designs sketched in pencil directly upon comugated 
cardboard preduced mosaics done by our junior high schoo! 
students. Basket reed, easily cut to shape with a razor, 
was cemented on following the lines of the design. Once 
the design was completely outlined in reed, some students 
painted the whole cardboard and reed in black or another 
color, while others left their boards unpainted. Other areas 
to be covered were painted with shellac and then sprinkled 
with sawdust or rice. Alter a few minutes, the excess was 
shaken free. Melted wax crayon was poured into some 
areas and allowed to set. It is suggested that, if crayon is 
used, it is done first so that other materials will cover up any 
drippings that might occur. Occasionally additional shellac 
was added over the rice to obtain a solid bond. These areas 
can be painted also. Broken costume jewelry provided 
Other 
materials which might be suitable are dried seeds, vermic- 
ulite, broken cork, and tapioca 


minor detail and added an extra accent of color 


Author teaches at Fitzhugh Park School, Oswego, New York. 


Too many boys and girls think of current events or the news 
as a cold, stereotyped thing that is empty of feeling. This 
is largely because they are familiar with newspapers or 
factual reporting. However, to give readers a more real- 
istic feeling, newspapers give emotional value to print by 
When | discussed this 
with my class, they immediately became aware of it and re- 
called a bewildering variety of lively experiences they had 
witnessed first hand. Joan had watched a fire in her neigh- 


borhood. Harvey visualized an exciting current event of 


depending on the value of pictures 


the future in outer space. Gloria told of the spectacle 
she had seen on her trip to Mexico 


area that had a flood last year 


Jill rode through an 
Bob visited his uncle's farm 
in Nebraska last summer. Jane saw a model home in the 
suburbs with her parents. Then, to express them and give 
them a vivid human touch, the children recreated their 


visualizations as they felt them with creative drawings 


Author teaches at the Clinton Elementary School, Chicago. 
Articles on this page are typical of the kinds of ideas 
sent in by teachers who wish to share their thoughts with 
others. School Arts invites its readers to send in short 
articles to be used in our “Ideas You Suggest’’ section. 


Joan watched the firemen tackle a fire in her neighborhood. 











The paintings of Kenzo Okada are filled with rich 


intuitive and subjective meanings. This month our 


interviewer invites Kenzo Okada fo share his ideas 
and personal philosophies with School Arts readers. 


Louise Ellictt Rago 


MEET KENZO OKADA 


Mr. Okada has been living in New York for ten years. His 
wife, Kimi, acts as his interpreter and secretary since he 
speaks very little English. However, Mrs. Okada explained 
to me that she too would feel much more secure, especially 


since this interview was to be published, if they invited an 


American-Japanese friend, Anna Benis, to assist with the 
translations. This was a very unique experience for me be- 
cause | would direct my question to Mr. Okada and then to 
Mrs. Okada and Miss Benis, who in turn would translate to 
Mr. Okada in Japanese 
would be reverse, Mr. Okada would answer in Japanese and 
then Mrs. Okada and Miss Benis would relay the answer to 
When Mr. Okada did speak in English it 


would be in a parable or proverb. However, we managed 


Then, of course, the procedure 


me in English 


to work out a beautiful system and got along famously 
Louise Rago: | have read that there is no logic to the 
design in your painting, is this true Mr. Okada? 
Kenzo Okada: This is true 


without knowing 


The best learning takes place 
Learning to know how can become a 
dangerous thing if one does not know how to handle this. Mr 
Okade pointed to his heart (Kokoro) 
naturally is best. Too much food will spoil you. The artist 
should be like a child. A child always knows when he has 


had too much food 


Doing what comes 


Since Japanese painting is distinguished for the variety 
of its themes and the vigor and realism portrayed, | found 
that | would have to view Kenzo Okada from a western- 
culture point of view because his work has nothing patently 
connected with natural forms. His unique background tells 
much 

Louise Rago: Have you always been interested in paint- 
ing, Mr. Okada, or have you pursued other vocations also? 

Kenzo Okada: | was born in Yokohama in 1902 but my 
family moved to Tokyo when | was a yearold. | have always 
been drawing and painting. School was not good for me. | 
could not do mathematics or physics, so when | was nineteen 


In 1924 | 


| was able to stay in Paris for three and a 


| decided to attend the academy at Tokyo 
escaped to Paris 
half years only because of the generosity of my brother. My 
brother sent me money each month, but | spent it in two days, 




































































Kenzo Okada is shown above in his New York City studio. 


and then was very hungry until the next check arrived. | was 


| did 


not know the language and | was sad and very lonely. | re 


not ready to cope with the situation of being in Paris 


turned to Tokyo and for the next fifteen years experimented 
with color, form and line. My experimenting became dis- 
tant from actually painting. But without realizing it | was 
maturing, and then for the first time | began to become aware 
and | was conscious of the wonderful experiences | had in 
Paris , 

Louise Rago: During this fifteen year period were you 
able to sustain yourself from the sale of your paintings ? 

Kenzo Okada: The public had accepted me as an artist, 


people were buying my paintings, but | was dissatisfied. | 


Above, this painting by Kenzo Okada is titled “Hero,” 1959. 


was taken too much with logic and technique and within 
myself | felt my paintings did not reflect me as a man. | was 
not feeding myself, just feeding the outside pockets of my 
_ smock. | had lost my appetite, and now | was in search of 
something new. | was not too happy in my environment 
Atmosphere is very important to me and | felt | was losing my 
integrity. The air was not good for breathing 

| was very happy when Mrs. Okada invited us to have 
tea. The tea was served most gracefully and graciously by 
Mrs. Okada, and | enjoyed it immensely. We began to 
Mr. Okada crossed his 
and then | began to feel that he was 


beginning to enjoy himself 


relax and were not quite so formal 
legs ‘Japanese Style," 
He then was not so self- 
conscious about his English and began to carry on a more 
free conversation. | then realized he had a wonderful sense 
of humor. | continued with the questions 

Louise Rago: Have you been influenced by any master 
painters, or do you admire any particular artists ? 

Kenzo Okada: Cézanne was my father and Rembrandt 
my grandfather. | painted Spanish landscapes without ever 

Even Rembrandt did that; he painted 
landscapes of Turkey without ever leaving Holland 
the mass (technique) shown in Cézanne's paintings that in- 
triques me, it is Cezanne himself 


having been there 


It is not 


“Genius is long patience”’ 
4 ‘ 
was one of Rembrandt's favorite quotations 


Louise Rago: Did any oriental artists influence you? 


Kenzo Okada: | was not Japanese at that time so there 
were no oriental painters | particularly admired At that 
time | admired the work of Van Gogh, Matisse and Picasso 

Louise Rago: | don't understand what you mean when 
you say that you were not Japanese then. Please explain 

Kenzo Okada: | had begun to think about Me—that | 
was Japanese. In order to be honest and to know how to 
recognize myself | began a search of myself as a Japanese 
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| had to remove myself from Japan. It is like having your 
family close to you and not appreciating them. 

Lovise Rago: Earlier in our conversation you stated that 
you were very lonesome for Paris; | am very curious to know 
what brought you to the United States and not to Europe 

Kenzo Okada: | did not go to Paris because | felt not 
only Paris was changing but | felt all of Europe changing 
The American artist knew where he was going and, to me, the 
direction was more important than the actual painting, so | 
decided to come to the States. | wanted to be in an atmos- 
phere which was alive and not steeped in tradition. 

Louise Rago: Since you were coming from Japan, | am 
curious why you chose New York and not the west coast 
Some wonderful things are happening in art on the west coast 

Kenzo Okada: | stayed on the west coast three months, 
| did not 
quite understand at that time what the painters on the west 
coast were doing. | looked with unhealthy eyes. First 
intuition is usually good but my eyes were not clean. 

Lovise Rago: Do you believe you made the right choice 
coming to New York, instead of staying on the west coast? 

Kenzo Okada: | couldn't paint. Coming to New York 
was the turning point of my life. | worked for two years 
without showing my paintings and built a firm foundation for 
a career in the United States. | once again had a return of 
appetite and a return of a childlike feeling. The past fifteen 
years were a necessary evil because | finally began to feel 
for the first time | was going in the right direction. 

' Louise Rago: | realize it is difficult for a painter to explain 
the creative process in words, but would you try? 

Kenzo Okada: It is like having a child's intuition with a 
grown-up will. 


but now | feel | made my judgment too quickly. 


To know jis not to know and to be logical 
is to be illogical. 
creative evolution. 

Louise Rago: Do you think you could explain for us what 
you believe the meaning of art is for you? 

Kenzo Okada: Painting is merely the result. Art is how 
one approaches the subject. | can best explain it by saying 
that when you love your mother you love, you do not think 
of what mother is. 


It is like falling in love—a kind of 


Louise Rago: During our conversation the word spiritual 
has come up, could you explain what you mean by spiritual ? 

Kenzo Okada: It is learning how to clean your mirror 
If the mirror is clean the spirit will come forth. It is kind of a 
force of harmony one must have. 

Mr. Okada is a recipient of a Ford Grant and his paint- 
ings may be seen at the Betty Parsons Gallery, Manhattan 
He is represented in every major museum in the country 
including the Guggenheim, the Whitney, Albright, the 
Metropolitan and the Museum of Modern Art. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 
Wheatley School, West Williston, Long Island, New York. 
Readers will be delighted to learn that our interviewer is 
presently working on a book which will be based on her 


experiences preparing this series on contemporary artists. 





Versatile tulip yarn 


Mildred W. Gellermann 


Tulip yarn, ordinarily considered as a cotton weaving yarn, 
has come of age. It is being used in a number of ways other 
than for weaving. One of the most inventive was used by 
Carol Lund at Wedgwood School, Seattle, Washington 
The course of study for the Seattle Public Schools suggests 
Mrs. Lund 


let the children use the simple and direct method of pinning 


the farm as a unit of study for the second grade 


the heavy black and white tulip yarn directly on the bulletin 
board to make a straightforward expression in their ideas 
of the barn and the silo and all the animals that live on the 
farm. The mural was a quick though satisfying culmination 
unit for their study and research. 

This same idea was used at Olympic Hills School in 
Seattle 
wife, Carol, but he used it equally well with fourth and fifth 
graders in making a mural of the Rocky Mountain states 


Theodore Lund assured me the idea came from his 


He added a title which made the mural more graphic, by 
forming script letters from the yam. The tulip yarn was 
soaked in wallpaper paste, formed into letters, and allowed 
to dry on wax paper When dry, the yarn is stiff and can 


easily be picked up as a unit and pinned to background 


Tulip yarn mural by fifth graders at Olympic Hills School. 


Another use of this versatile material is as a decorative 
border around children's work. Jeannette Pruschansky of 
Bryant School, Seattle, uses tulip yarn in the following 
manner. She selects a color to emphasize in her room and 
makes decorative borders, pinning the yarn around the pic- 
This makes 
her room very attractive and also unifies her entire room 
Thomas Pattillo, fifth grade teacher at Olympic Hills 


School, used tulip yarn to add decorative touches to help 


ture in a variety of straight and curved scallops 


unify a spring showcase of paper sculptured flowers. A 
mixture of mediums is an interesting experience. Mr 
Pattillo used a soft spring green corrugated cardboard as an 
over-all background. Each child made a three-dimensional 
Some made butterflies. The 


predominant color was yellow in the butterflies so the color of 


flower in a variety of colors 


the yarn and the letter caption was yellow, thus tying the 
whole design unit together. It was a colorful and well 
The entire class contributed and the 
last month of school the showcase was a thing of beauty to 


behold 


One of the aims in art education 1s for children to be in- 


designed showcase 


ventive with materials Tulip yorn is versatile and is waiting 
in the weaving materials box for you and your children to 


use in many decorative ways in your classroom 


Mildred W. Gellermann works in the Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. Children shown on this page are the 
fifth grade students at Olympic Hills School in Seattle. 
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from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They're consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
...nsures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They're stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer. Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
COUPON today. Exclusive Venus patent 


_ ‘ 
{ ace | 

: \ ao \ 

* Venes Pen & Pencil Corp.. 

+ Dept. © Lewisburg, Tenn 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25¢ for 24-page 
+ imetruction booklet “Sketching with 
* Venus Pencils,”’ including FREE Venus 
+ Drawing Pencil! 
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Plexiglas Those interested in working with 
Plexiglas will want a new 20-pege booklet 
giving detailed information on machining, 
forming, finishing and joining Plexiglas 
sheets and other acrylic shapes. More than 
60 large illustrations cover every process in 
working of this material. Machining opera- 
tions on Plexiglas which are illustrated and 
described include layout, cutting, sawing, 
punching, drilling, routing, shaping and 
turning. Forming by the hand, jig and 
clamp, plug and ring, drape, blow and 
vacuum methods are extensively covered. 
Finishing operations illustrated include 
hand and machine sanding, filing, scraping 
and buffing. For your free copy of this 
helpful booklet, simply write to Cadillac 
Plastic & Chemical Company, 15111 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 3, Michigan and ask for 
How To Work With Plexiglas. 


Glazes Amaco glazes, formerly available 
only in dry powder, are now offered in 
liquid form. Over 270 different glazes 
mats, gloss and textures—are wet ground 
and packaged in 4 and 16 ounce glass 
jars and in gallons. Aijrtight foil inner 
seals on the glass jars keep these homo- 
geneous glazes ‘‘factory fresh."" Many 
users, however, may continue to prefer 
Amaco glazes in powder form since they 
can be mixed with water as needed. Ama- 
co's 1961 catalog No. 46 contains a glaze 
color chart. For your free copy write 
American Art Clay Company, 4717 West 
16th Street, Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


New Colorants A new painting system 
called UN-ART-CO has been developed 
by Craftint Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, Ohio 
These paints are finely ground, concentrat- 
ed, all-purpose artists’ colorants. By mix- 
ing them with any of four new UN-ART-CO 
unpigmented bases, artists’ colors are 
produced in oil, water color, casein or plas- 
tic. The palette of ten colors, plus black 
and white are intermixable. Available 
from your art supply store. 


Wood Gluing A new 12 page four color 
pamphlet, called Elmer's Wood-Gluing 
Handbook, is being offered without charge 
by The Borden Chemical Company. Included 
are instructions and helpful hints for gluing 
projects from heavy construction and home 
improvements to cabinet and furniture 
assemblies, models and toys, and sports 
equipment. The new booklet includes 45 
here's how illustrations and a wood gluing 
chart that lists the right adhesive for most 
every material and job. For a free copy 
of the Wood-Gluing Handbook, mail a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to De- 
partment H, The Borden Chemical Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for eaeh other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place © New York 7, N.Y 








ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


The “Certified Products” seal tells you 
that products which bear it have 
passed the established tests of The 
Institute. Detailed information ap- 
pears in an authoritative article from 
“Art Education."’ Write for a copy to 


THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 





WANTS 
ROMAN 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points . . . 4 Steel 
Brushes . . . give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings with 


a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 
“ 
a SPEED 


BRUSHES FLICKERS INKS 


C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, N.J. 





Self-hardening 
MEXICAN 


POTTERY CLAY 


* Terra Cotta Color 


* Moist or Dry Form 


Wish you could see the beautiful terra cotta color of shaped like turtles, alligators, etc. And, it’s fun to 


this clay! It closely resembles the deep red color of combine clay with other materials. For example, this 


typical Mexican and Indian pottery. The clay is horse is made of clay, wire and rawhide lacing. Relief 


smooth, pliable and easily shaped in the hands. When or incised decoration adds interest to bowls, sculp 


dried in the air, modeled objects are hard and durable tures and costume jewelry. Objects can be painted 


although not waterproof. No kiln or oven firing is with showcard colors and given a transparent glossy 


necessary! Children will enjoy making clay whistles finish with white shellac or Amaco Glaze Surfacer 


Request free Idea Folder No. 25. Ask your local dealer for Mexican Pottery Clay. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
Manufacturers of CRAFT CLAYS, ART MATERIALS, CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 











BY WEBER “Galt 
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e DRY CRAYON 

e WET CRAYON 

e WATER COLOR 
e SPATTER PAINT 
e TEMPERA 


stick or brush application 


CLEAR PLASTIC SLEEVE 
KEEPS FINGERS CLEAN 


Use this amazing versatile crayon dry 
for coloring and sketching, or use as a 
dry crayon, and then paint over finished 
work with watercolor brush to blend 
the colors. Use as a dry crayon on wet 
paper or use as a wet crayon. Use for 
brush application, by applying wet 
brush to crayon, then paint as with 
watercolor or tempera. 


New Plastic PALLE-TRAY. Packag- 
ing Is Easy-To-Use, Easy-To-Store. 


LPHACOLOR 





SPARLUNG MULT PYRPONT COLOR MEDIUM 


12 STICK BOX. 


ALSO 24 STICK BOXES (Ne. 502) 
AND PACKAGES OF SINGLE COLORS. 


Send 10c for Crayon Spatter Project 
Sheet No. 501 and Sample Stick 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk - 
Erosers + Art Materials + Maps + Globes 


1234 McKinley Street 








ITEMS OF INTEREST Coninved 


New Paste Jar The Sanford Ink Co. of 
Bellwood, Illinois has developed a flexible 
polyethylene container for school paste 
The bright red jar contains an applicator 
called a “pogo brush" that slides up and 
down; brush always reaches the paste 
right down to the very bottom of the jar 


Cutter Box Pictured here is a convenient 
arrangement for storing and dispensing 
Fadeless art paper—a new item by Bemiss 
Jason Corporation, makers of Fadeless art 
papers and Corobuf, a line of colored 
corrugated for schools A folder giving 
suggestions for using Fadeless, a smooth 
colorful, strong paper that is highly fade 
and water resistant, is offered at no cost 
A folder of suggestions for using Corobuff 
colored corrugated is also available. Coro 
buff comes in 16 lovely colors and is an 
exciting and versatile medium for a wide 
variety of classroom activities. Those wish 
ing to try these two items, can get generous 
samples of both Fadeless and Corobuff (6 
sheets Fadeless in assorted colors size 12 x 
18 inches; two sheets Corobuf 4 x 4 feet) 
for only $1.00. Please send payment to 
Bemiss-Jason Corp., 3250 Ash Street, Palo 
Alto, California and ask for the supervisor's 
kit and folders of suggestions 


Summer Art Tour For the seventh year 
Western Illinois University offers art credit 
on a Mexico field study tour. This is a 
tour by modern motor coach originating and 
ending in St. Louis July 17 through 
August 18. Varied itinerary. Write Dr 
Gifford C. Loomer, Department of Art 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illi 
nois for complete details 


Helpful Bulletin Recently the Crayon 
Water Color and Craft Institute, in coopera- 
tion with NAEA, reprinted a_ bulletin 
“Teaching Art as a Career,” by Mary 
McMullen. This bulletin includes self-tests 
to determine natural aptitude, data on re- 
quirements, salary and benefits and a short 
bibliography. It offers valuable information 
for anyone interested in the art teaching 
profession and for those concerned with 
vocational guidance. Single copies may 
be obtained without cost by writing The 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, NY. 








~~ 
Because Young Folks Love to 
Color—with eeler craft 


. . these outstanding art materials are achieving 
amazing popularity in schools throughout the 
country. The complete line of crayons, paints and 
modeling clays has been created to inspire the 
very best in children and is unrivaled in quality 
and value. ALL COLOR CRAFT products carry the 


Parents’ Magozine seal of commendation os we 


oso 
non-toxic 


seal for positive assurance thot they contoin 
no harmful ingredients 


| eee 
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WATER COLORS 
77 ap! 
—_ fag ir 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘A’ J 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’kiyn6, N.Y. 
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ENAMEL on COPPER 
AND 
CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 
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IDEA 8008 
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IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-63 © 1924 EUCLID @ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
A-2795 
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CAPTURES THE TANG OF THE SEA spare line characterize Gordon 


)| Grants uncanny ability to crys- 


WITH HIGGINS talize the atmosphere and spirit of 
f" /¢\ the sea. 
\/_} INK / ‘ \ 
‘ x les 


Only a true lover of the sea can 

\ work so surely to create dramatic 

‘st compositions from the common- 
' place. 

Such skill requires a medium as 

VV exacting as the artist himself. No 

| wonder Gordon Grant chooses 

/»|\ Higgins American India Ink. 


f 


International 
Standard 
of Excellence.” 
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ONE 
PRUDUET—. 
DOES THE | = 
WORK 
OF TEN! 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera answers your 
arts and crafts needs at remarkably low cost 


a special Gothic All-Purpose Powder Te A Ta. 
t. With 22 colors come in 16-ounce pour sp 
terial, Gothi« 


illuet rated booklet 
canisters, easily stacked ad sts a) 


det Ten pera, you can List Price RE. per car ster Made hy American Artists’ Color Works, Inc, 200 fth Ave. N. ¥. 16. 8. ¥ 
Poster Painting, Finger Painting, Sargent, color specialists for school aware se grees d ye ony my =a et usta 
Block Printing, Textile Painting, Oil and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
Painting, Spatter Cast, Gesso, Clay All-Purpose Powder Tempera in you 
Decorating, Woodenware Decorating, classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
and Glass Decorating. You and your ONE part water 
student Ww be delighted with the 
results, thanks to the richer tones of 


by weight, for most 








Weber—specialists in art 
materials for the classroom 
and the student, gives you 
quality, keeps your budget 
in mind, 


FOR OIL PAINTING 
CLASSES 


Build your oil color insiuc- 
tion around Weber Malfa 
Oil Colors, in 1 x 4” tubes, 
the finest colors at prices 
within your budget. Be fur- 


ther assured of the best’ 


results with Weber labora- 
tory-contrelled liquids, ‘Art 
School’ Canvas Boards, 
Weber Oil Color Brushes. 


FOR WATER COLOR 
CLASSES 


Insist on Malfa Water Colors 
in Yo x 3 tubes or Weber 
refillable "School Art’’ Water 
Color Boxes, reliable Water 
Color Brushes, Papers. 


FOR POSTER WORK 
& DESIGN 


Use Weber non-toxic Tempera ° 


Show Card Colors, Weber 
Water-proof Pigment Inks; 


FOR PASTEL WORK 


& SKETCHING . 


Weber offers cosy-tolnae 


Aqua Pastels that may be 
water-blended, Weber Char- 
-and the finest. papers. 


for Voli Commplet: Art Clot 
room | Needs, "Specify Weber © 


‘Artist®’ Materials. a 


». wane co: z 


Makers of Permalba 


_ Philadelphia 23, Penna. 
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Prints A folder from University Prints 
15 Brattle Street, Cambridge 38, Mass 
lists @ variety of prints available in art 
study sets. For example, under the main 
subject heading of Art and Architecture 
ore listed the prints they offer covering 
various periods, countries and styles—a 
comprehensive survey of the subject broken 
down into convenient sub-divisions. Other 
broad subjects that are given equally full 
coverage are architecture, sculpture, paint 
ing, selective surveys and major artists 
For a free copy of the folder, please write 
University Prints and ask for special art 
study sets. A new service: for a token 
payment, any selection of prints from this 
company may be had in durable covers 
and spiral plastic binding Ask for a 
folder telling about this binding service 


Congratulations Many readers, and es- 
pecially those in Florida, have met Billy 
Zimmerman, sales representative for Ameri- 
can Crayon Co. He now covers Florida 
exclusively and he and his wife and 
daughters make their home in Sarasota 
In connection with the 125th anniversary 
of American Crayon Co., Mr. Zimmerman 
was awarded the coveted President's Watch, 
symbolic of Billy's title, Salesman of the 
Year. The presentation was made by Mr 
L. P. Spore, President of The American 
Crayon Company 


New Director Mrs. Louise Williams of 
Rochester, New Hampshire has recently 
been appointed Director of the Fletcher 
Farm Craft School of Ludlow, Vermont, ac 
cording to E. A. Bond, Chairman of the 
School's Committee. Mrs. Williams is a 
member of the American Craftsmen Council 
the New Hampshire League of Arts and 
Crafts, a former member of the Mid-West 
Design Craftsmen, and past President of the 
Chicago Potter's Guild. Her varied back- 
ground and knowledge of many crafts 
qualify Mrs. Williams to direct a successful 
and instructive school in ceramics, weaving, 
painting, and home crafts. The school's 
program this coming summer starts on July 3 


Your best single source is 


artists’ material 


More tor your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 





write for school 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 

ble and Oil Inks 

e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for. . . 


"SPEEDBA|| 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Biock Printing Awards 
C. Howard Hunt Co. Camden 1, N. } 





Send for the NEW 


CRAFTOOLS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CATALOG 
and PAPER SWATCH BOOK 


% PRINTING PRESSES and SUPPLIES 
% PRINTMAKING PAPERS and BOOKS 


% SUPPLIES for BLOCK PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHY e ETCHING 
JAPANESE WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 


It’s FREE—Send for it now! 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. SA, 396 Broadway, New York 13,N.Y. 








An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America’s largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





WORLD RENOWNED COLORS 
Keli 


Students and Pre fessionals 


Talens Orpi Permanent Oil Colors 
i taletielale ly Casein Te era Colors 
Talens Tron paren 

ars and pans) 
Talens Des aners , fer rs (th bes) 


Talens Water Color and 
Poster Color Sets (pans) 
s Semi-Soft Pastel: 
Talens Aquare! Pastel: 
Talens Panda Oil Paste! 
Talens Wasco Art Crayons 
Rembrandt Waterproof Draw ng Inks 
Talens Waterproof P gment Inks 
Talens Block Printing Inks 


Talens Silko Textile ¢ 7 


Tal ns elatietelt: nt ¢ oa ¢ 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 











Made by Rich Art 


TM Hance ae | 
FRESCO 


POWDERED TEMPERA 
; Is the Best! 


e 14 Shades 

e | lb. Container 
with Pouring Spout 

e mixes instantly 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHART 


LCH ART COLOR CO 
31 W. 21st Street 


New York 10, N.Y St 
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A Valuable Assistant... 
Keep o copy of Hammett’s #590 
illustrated Catalog handy as on aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists 
describes and prices al! the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and welul articles in metal, wood 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas 
ketry, toymoaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of instruction 

J. L. HAMMETT CO. 

264 Main Street, Cambridge, Moss 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 
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TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fuliy Nlustrated with hundreds of art ond calt 
items 'o help make your teaching easier —results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide — tree to teochers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Depot. SA-41 2312 Nationa! Road Wheeling, W.Va 





FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


BRIGHTER 
a cnenenenmemen 
SIMPLER 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
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The Baroque spirit was brought to rich fulfilment 
in the work of Peter Paul Rubens. Howard Collins 
describes the cultural environment within which 
Rubens worked and gives insights into his world. 


Howard F. Collins 


In these times when the concept of plagiarism has been de- 
veloped to a point where the emergent painter often no longer 
gains spiritual provender from historic styles, we tend to look 
askance at the concept of the studio workshop or atelier 
where paintings were produced factory style, and the ap- 
prentice painter learned his craft by helping the master and 


where experts in a particular aspect of painting (still life, 
backgrounds, animals, etc.) made their special contributions 
to the final product. 

Since the Baroque was the last period in which historic 
tradition in painting served to promote a unified style, it is 
in this area that one can best examine the concept of the 
studio workshop and although such methods were common- 
place at this time, nowhere was this phenomenon so highly 
developed as in the studio of that great Fleming, Peter Pau! 
Rubens, whose incredulous output of paintings has rarely 
been equaled. It is also true that this prodigious outpouring 
Often 


considered as the embodiment of the Baroque spirit, Rubens, 


of art would have been impossible without assistants 


as it might be suspected, was heavily indebted to the art of 
Italy. It is said that he possessed the color of Titian, the vigor 
of Michelangelo, the elegance of Veronese and the Chiaros- 
curo of Caravaggio, thus making him one of the outstanding 
painters of north Europe. He was aristocratic, possessed of 


enormous energy and of course, highly imaginative. His 


PETER PAUL RUBENS, PROLIFIC GENIUS 


A sketch for “The Triumphal Entry of Henri 1V into Paris,”’ an unfinished painting by Rubens now in the Uffizi, Florence. 





persuasive personality and diplomatic ability did much to 
create his career 

In 1609 he was appointed court painter to the Spanish 
governor of the Netherlands. He then settled in Antwerp 
and married his first wife, Isabella Brant. It is at this time that 
we see the beginning of the Rubens workshop which, how- 
ever incongruous with today's needs, seemed the only wey to 
cope with the boundless vitality of Peter Paul Rubens. Since 
Flanders was well caught up in the spirit of the Counter 
Reformation, Rubens was to become its greatest proponent 
in the world of art as well as supplying the constant secular 
needs for paintings with standard themes of Classic antiquity 
He took every commission possible and eHectively fulfilled all 
commitments by careful organization of production methods 
His widespread fame assured him of the best students whom 
he trained in particular specialties Such value was placed on 
training under Rubens that during some years he was obliged 
to refuse scores of such applications. Besides his students, he 
also employed many of the most notable artists of this period 
At one time or another, Van Dyke, Jacob Jordaens, Frans 
Snyders and Jan Bruegel had worked in his studio. 

In 1622 he was commissioned by Marie de Medicis, then 
the widow of Henri IV of France, to undertake a cycle of 
twenty-one wall paintings for the new Luxembourg Palace 


(Louvre) 


in the allegorical style of the time —the largest of these meas- 


It was to be a series representing her life and done 
ured thirteen by twenty-one feet. It is interesting to note that 
Rubens had been recommended as the only artist in Europe 
capable of such an undertaking. He promised to complete 
in one year what the Italians could not guarantee within four 
years. The work shown here is a sketch for one of a similar 
group of paintings commissioned by Marie de Medicis to 
commemorate the life of her late husband. Rubens began 
the project with enthusiasm and felt that it would be even more 
“magnificent” than the earlier series. However, this project 
never came into being, due primarily to the exile of the 
Queen Mother. Of the unfinished paintings in the series, 
two are in the Uffizi in Florence, The Battle of Ivy and the 
one based on the sketch shown here 

The sketch for The Triumphal Entry of Henri IV into Paris 
is typical of the initial stage of Rubens’ methods of produc- 
tion. He usually made such preliminary sketches on a wood 
panel. The ground was, of course, applied by assistants 
The sketch was then enlarged by others, and as these larger 
panels were about to dry, Rubens would deftly apply unify- 
This method, al- 


ing strokes to insure complete harmony 


2 
though reaching its climax in Rubens, can be traced to the 


studio of Raphael and is predicated on the classic supposi 
tion that the creative idea and its initial conception can be 
distinct from its final evolvement; thus until the time of Rubens 
the idea persisted that the total genius of the painting ts con- 
tained in the sketch and that the ensuing execution needs 
Certainly Rubens used this 


method for all his major Or extensive commissions and relied 


but guidance and organization 


upon such procedures during his most active years when the 


pressures of international diplomacy were particularly great 


It is usually insisted that for most of his smaller paintings he 
used no collaboration 

The Triumphal Entry of Henri 1V into Paris contains all 
Henri's 
Entrance, actually an uneventful arrival, is transformed 


through allegory into a heroic event. He is depicted riding a 


the vigor and dynamism of the Baroque spirit 


golden chariot majestically drawn by vigorous steeds, 
banners fly in the emotion charged atmosphere as Henri, 
holding the symbol of triumph, accepts festive acclaim, and 
a winged seraph hovers near prepared to crown him with a 
wreath of laurel. He is elevated to a grandeur that ap- 
proaches the arrival of Caesar into Alexandria or even the 
majestic entry of Alexander the Great into ancient Babylon 
It has been said that the cancellation of this commission was 
one of the great losses to the world of art. In the eyes of 
today's viewer these sketches often have greater vigor and 
charm than the final execution 

Until recent times the demands for works of art were 
difficult to fulfill and workshop assistants were widely em- 
ployed. Also the personality of Rubens was such that he 
felt ordained to fill Flanders with spiritual interpretations of 
the Counter Reformation as well as adorn the dwellings of 
princes and lords with an art that evoked the secular pomp 
of the Baroque. In 1621 Rubens wrote, ‘Everyone accord- 
ing to his gilts my talent is such that no undertaking, however 
vast in size or diversified in subject has ever surpassed my 
courage.’ To insure an even greater market for his work 
Rubens sponsored his own engraving shop, thus enabling 
prints of his work to find their way throughout Europe 

Although the complete execution of a work of art by the 
Originating artist ts considered essential today, it would 
seem, nonetheless, that the young artist be cognizant of 
past genius, not with a slavish pastiche, but with the aware- 
ness that no artist is launched unaided into a full blown 
style. As Andre Malraux said in his brilliant essay on the 
nature of style, “Every young man's heart is a graveyard mn 
which are inscribed the names of a thousand dead artists 
but whose only actual denizens are a few mighty, often antag 
Just as there could have been no EI Greco 


without Tintoretto, no Rubens without Caravaggio, no 


onistic, ghosts 


Cubists without Cézanne, so it would seem prudent that the 
young artist of today build his style with a humility reflecting 
his indebtedness to “the thousand dead artists’’ rather than 
in arrogant gymnastics or the shock effects of an art work 


haughtily contrived 


Howard F. Collins is a member of the faculty of the art 
education department, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, where he teaches courses in history of art. 
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With These...? 


Try a Kimberly Pencil. 600 strength tests prove 
it stays sharper longer . . . breaks less often 
than any pencil made here or abroad. 

No more sharpening every few strokes. .. no 
more fuzzy lines. Why? Only General takes the 
time and trouble—doesn’t use high-speed pro- 
duction methods — to produce a lead that’s 
strong enough to keep a needle-sharp point no 
matter how hard you normally press! 


Try These 3 Kimberly Time-Savers 
At Your Art Supplier Today! 


Kimberly Pencils — In 22 accurately graded 
degrees from Extra B to hardest tracing leads. 
Kimberly Refill Leads — In 14 degrees, 5B to 
7H. Packed 6 leads to a box. 


Kimberly Lead Holder — Push-button type with 
non-slip grip for sure drawing control and ac- 
curacy. Tops are color-coded for lead degree. 
Test them all 10 days FREE! Write us today 
on your letterhead for FREE SAMPLES. 


Strength Test results on request 
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GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


ye peat 
pe MARS 


* List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 


1 Pottery: Form and Expression, by Marguerite 
Wildenhain. A book that vividly reflects the creative mind 
and hand of one of the great potters of our time. Also gives 
practical aspects the potter should consider. 149 pages. $6.50 


2 Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 
illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


3 Enamel Art on Metals, by Edward Winter. Photos 
showing progressive stages plus concise, readable text com- 


bine to give beginner and professional help and inspiration in 
this fascinating craft. 160 pages, fully illustrated. $9.75 


4 Printmaking with a Spoon, by Norman Gorbaty 
A new book of methods and ideas for making prints from 
household items. Illustrations—helpful and many, simplify 
methods, encourage personal expression. 72 pages. $3.95 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
114 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled: 1 2 3 4 
C] My payment is enclosed C] Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 
Street 


City. . 


School Address 
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NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The March issue of The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals has the theme ‘Art Education 
in the Secondary School An introductory chapter dis 
cusses the reasons why art is important in the school program 
and other chapters give consideration to the following topics 
The Curriculum, Scheduling Art in the Secondary School, 
Evaluation, Exhibits and School Community Projects, Art 
Rooms and Equipment, The Art Teacher and Art Education 
as a Profession, Art and Inter-cultural Understanding and 
Recommended Books. The National Association of Sec 
ondary School Principals is one of the largest professional 
groups in the field of education and its official magazin« 
reaches the desks of a majority of secondary school princi 
pals in the country. All art teachers and all other teachers 
interested in art education should make a strong eHort to 
bring this issue to the attention of their principals. Some 
times a simple reminder is all that is necessary to have a 
magazine read before it reaches a spot on the bookshelf 
Each chapter is written in a question and answer format and 
it will be easy for the principal to find answers to many of the 
questions he may have about the art program The NAEA 
has received permission to reprint this Bulletin and if will be 
available for sale in May from the NAEA 

A new publication, Films on Art, is now available from 
the Association and will be of interest to all teachers This 
publication provides a comprehensive alphabetical listing of 
films on art giving title, producer or distributor, length in 
minutes, grade levels for which film 1S suitable for showing 
and a classification in terms of subject matter. The index 
was compiled by Alfred Humphreys, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Helena, Montana. 32 pages, price $1.50 

Each year the NAEA holds a summer meeting in con- 
junction with the National Education Association conven 
tion. This yeor the NEA meeting will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 25-30, 1961. The meeting of the 
NAEA will be held in the Ritz Carlton Hotel on Wednesday, 
June 28 at 2:00 pm. A luncheon at the same hotel will 
precede the meeting While the program plans have not 
been completed, if 1s anticipated that some port of the pro- 
gram will be given over to the inte rests and needs of the 
classroom and/or non-art teacher Similar program features 
at past meetings have had excellent reception and attend- 
ance All teachers are invited to this meetina and it has 
been one of the most effective ways in which the Association 
has been able to have direct contact with classroom teachers 
Art teachers should tell their friends and teacher association 
delegates about the NAEA summer meeting 

Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secretary, 


National Art Education Association 


This column will be shared alternately between the Notional Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of vorious activities. 
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by Harrop et 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipr 
series for Cone 04 (2000 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture 
and supplies 


HARROP PRECISION FURNACE CO. 
(A Division of Harrop Ceramic Service Co.) 
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PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, art 
work, etc. on ANY surface in the classroom Better than 
tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely. Approved 
by ACEI Order from your school supply distributor or write 
for his name and information , 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 156C Cincinnati 31, Ohic 
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Ceramichrome prepored ceramic c thas been espe- 


cially formulated for classroom use. They have been 


compored to fine tempera in thei smooth, brushable con- 
sistency, mixing qualities, and unmatched versotility 
This similarity provides an easy transfer of known art 


methods to the ceramic field. All Ceramichrome colors 


undergiaze and glare, may be one-fired and wil! inter- 
mix to btain intermediate hues. The many features 
built in’ to every Ceramichrome product insure suc- 
cessiul ceramic programs ‘from Kindergarten to Col- 


ege . Send today for your free copy of the information 


packed booklet ‘Teach Ceramics The Easy Way 
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LETTERS 


On Reader Confidence A num- 
ber of our subscribers have been gen- 
erous recently in extending verbal 
bouquets in response to the edi- 
torials and the general direction of 
School Arts magazine. It is a warm 
experience for us to receive such 
words of praise, and a humbling 
(even frightening) experience to real- 
ize that so many of our readers have a 
deep trust in School Arts 

One letter encouraged the mago- 
zine to expand its activities in the 
reviewing of books and periodicals 
because the writer felt more comfort- 
able and confident in following the 
judgments of the editors even though 
the ideas expressed elsewhere were 
well founded. While it is most satis- 
fying to the editors to be the recipient 
of such words of trust, it seems impor 
tant to call attention to the fact that 
the ideas and judgments of many 
people should guide teachers in their 
work with students. No single writer 
in a publication like School Arts 
should serve as the only source for 
ideas and values in art education 

School Arrts tries to present a cross 
section of the best thinking in the field 
of art education, from respected 
authorities to our younger writers with 
fresh and challenging ideas. We hope 
that our readers will profit from this 
wide range of views and will not be 
limited by any single favorite feature 
writer. But we do appreciate your 
letters of approval and support. We 
could not go on without them 


Vitreous or Vegetable? Edward 
Winter, whose article describing 
enameling on aluminum was pub- 
lished in School Arts September 
1960, writes to tell our subscribers to 
purchase vitreous enamels if they 
plan to use them for firing purposes 
Mr. Winter reminds us that there are a 
number of vegetable sprays adver- 
tised as ‘enamels’ which are not suit- 
able for firing Readers are advised 
to be certain they are not confused 


by paints advertised as ‘enamels 





Art for slow learners 


What kind of classroom art activities are of most value to 
a slow learner? Answers to this question would reveal some 
real differences in the views of art teachers and some general 
With 


regard to the above question it would appear that art teach- 


educators specializing in the exceptional child area 
ers subscribe to creative type art work. In making this 
response, however, they would caution that great care be 
used in (1) the type of creative art project that is undertaken 
with these retarded children and (2) ways used to develop 
such art work with them. (For a discussion of research find- 
ings on this subject see: C. D. Gaitskell's book, ‘Art Educa- 
tion and the R. Wiaggin's report, ‘Art 
Experiment with the Mentally Handicapped,” in the fall 
1960-61 issue of the Southeastern Arts Association bulletin, 
and some of the case studies in H. Schaefer-Simmern's book, 
“The Unfolding of Artistic Activity’’) 


Contrary to the views of these art teachers there are excep 


Slow Learner’ 


tional-child educators who maintain that children of the 
lower |.Q. level should be given only highly directed art 
activity. They speak of the need of the slow learner to gain 
muscular coordination by having him follow lines in dittoed 
drawings with crayons or to fill areas in the ditto drawing with 
Men 


tioned by them also is the need for these children to learn to 


color or paint and to cut out these forms with scissors 


follow directions and to ‘succeed in something 
























Julia Schwartz 


Some educators do not feel that creative work in 
This 


month Julia Schwartz offers some convincing ideas 





art is of particular value to slow learners. 


which build a good case for just such activities. 


beginning teacher 


Of interest in relation to this discussion are the examples 


They were done by a brain 
damaged child with |.Q. 43-48, chronological age of 8-3 
and mental age of 4-9. Illustrations A and B (‘‘Portrait of 
Washington" and Hatchet and Some 
Cherries’) represent the child's response to dittoed material 
(Dittoed lines 


painted over are indicated.) Example C, the last done of 


of work included on this page 


“Washington's 
which he was directed to color and cut out 


these three, is the child's response to the teacher's stimulation 
and guidance with regard to the suggestion that he use 
crayons and paper to make his own picture showing himself 
on the school playground. The reader is invited to judge for 
himself on the basis of these child art responses as to which 
of the two types of experience with art materials constitutes 
the better opportunity for this child to “succeed in some 
thing’ as well as to gain greater muscular coordination 
Surely when it comes to utilizing the individual's over-all 


inner resources it is rather clear that the free drawing is the 





better avenue for child growth and development 





Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
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The Tender Game, 7 min. color. Ex- 
This is a fable drawn to the 
haunting tune “Tenderly'’ as played 
by the Oscar Peterson Trio and 
sung by Ella Fitzgerald 


cellent 


Its anima- 
tion reveals two figures which con- 
tinually dissolve and re-form as one 
pursues the other around a city park 
with stylized iron fences, trees and 


buildings 


namically played to music and song 


Line and form are dy- 


Magic Canvas, 13 min. color. A 
study in movement, form and color 
A string quartet supplies background 
music as the animation moves in 
ballet style. The film depicts two 
aspects of man; one, the peaceful, 
happy and gay side; the other, the 
violent, with movements of sadness 
An animated stylized 
A second 


These are 


and despair 
figure begins a dance 

figure grows from the first 
absorbed in the sky and from them a 
bird grows and is chased by a storm 
with lightning and driven to the 
ground. The bird arises, touches 
nature and awakens flowers giving 
Man, 


finally escapes, jOINs the 


life to what it happens upon 
trapped, 
bird and transforms to another bird to 
rise to the heavens, and so on 

Harlem Wednesday, 6 min. color 
This is a unique film. The background 
music is appropriate boogy and jazz 
beat as the camera is smoothly man- 
euvered in and out on numerous, well 
done paintings which sillfully and 
judiciously portray the subjects and 
sights of Harlem Town 

History of Chinese Art, 20 min 
color. A survey of the Art of China 
which reflects the eleven changes of 
government from hundreds of years 
B.C. to 1912 A.D. Exemplified by 
carefully selected ceramics, sculpture 
and paintings, many museum pieces 
Beautiful, documentary Contem- 
porary Films, 267 West 75th Street, 
New York City 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Art Fundamentals, Theory and Practice, by O 
Ocvirk, R. Bone, R. Stinson and P. Wiggs, published by Wm 
C. Brown Company, Dubuque, lowa, 1960, 169 pages, 
price $5.75 
given as part of a course in beginning art and it is written by 
faculty members of Bowling Green State University. The 
approach to understanding art is made through the study of 


the art elements—shape, value, line, texture, color, space 


This book is based upon a series of lectures 


While this approach is not new, the book does suggest prob- 
lems designed to lead to a better understanding of each 
specific art element discussed. In this it goes beyond many 
similar books and supports the idea that appreciation is en- 
hanced by participation. Small color reproductions are 
supplied with the book and are to be pasted in at appro- 
The book seems more a 
it would 
have been strengthened in this regard if a larger bibliography 
had been provided and if references to other sources had been 
made throughout the text. The book would also be im- 
proved if it broadened its discussion to include more than 
painting and two-dimensional art 


priate places throughout the text 


handbook than a text and there is merit in this 


An old approach is 
given freshness, however, and many will find things of value. 


Hand Made Jewelry, by Louis Wiener, second edition, 
published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 221 pages, price 
$3.95. This is a handbook of processes and techniques and 
as such it is excellent. The processes and techniques selected 
for discussion are oriented for the beginner but the book will 
carry a person beyond the beginning stage. In addition to 
jewelry techniques there is a small chapter on enameling 
The book is well-illustrated and is a good handbook to have. 
There is no discussion of design or concept and one wishes 
that something had been said (or well-illustrated) in this 


regard. Techniques are good only in the service of concepts 


Jewelry Making and Enameling, by Horry Zarchy, 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1960, 119 pages, 
price $2.95 


written in the easy-to-do and fun style 


A book for the amateur and the beginner 
The author also 
wrote books on stamp collecting, model railroading, camp- 


ing, boating and creative hobbies! He recommends follow- 


ing ‘all directions exactly, and copy all the designs exactly 


as shown. Later, after you have become proficient, change 


Not recommended 
for art teachers (or anyone else for that matter!) 


the designs, or else make up your own.’ 


Metalsmithing for the Artist-Craftsman, by Richard 
Thomas, published by Chilton Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1960, 173 pages, price $7.50. The author of 


this book is head of the Department of Metalsmithing at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art in Michigan. He discusses the 
techniques, knowledges and skills required of the con- 
temporary metalsmith. The specific metalworking skills 
discussed are raising and forming, joining and surface treat- 
ments A concluding section with the heading Detail in 
Fine Craftsmanship" consists of thirty-seven photographs of 
metalwork which exemplify techniques The fext is clear 
and understandable, the 


are excellent and the total layout and de sign of the book will 


photographs illustrating the text 
certainly make it pleasant to use. The author purposely 
avoids showing end products except where it was necessary 
He did this be- 


cause of his ‘firm belief that the successful design of an object 


to indicate the values of a specific process 


is @ personal achievement and that no one has the privilege 
The book, 


assumes design knowledge and some experience in the 


of invading this mystic province therefore, 


handling of materials 


Freehand Lettering, by H. Wilmont Richardson, pub- 
lished by Sterling Publishing Company, New York, 1960, 
112 pages, price $4.95. This book is dedicated to the art 
of hand lettering and it sets forth the step-by-step direction 
for drawing each letter of the basic alphabets—Roman, 
Gothic, Old English and French Script. Many other alpho- 
bets are provided and brief discussions of letterheads, mono 
grams, layouts, posters, menu and booklet covers, etc., show 
how lettering is used. The book is factual but a little on the 
dry side. Lettering is a fascinating subject but its fascination 
is not communicated in this book 


Gordon Grant Sketchbook, with an introduction by 
Norman Kent, published by Watson-Guptill, New York, 
1960, unpaged, price $4 50 Over 200 drawings in pen 
and ink from the sketchbooks of a well-known marine painter 
The subject matter is the same as the Grant paintings—boats, 
harbors and the people around them 


Pencil Broadsides, by Theodore Kautzky (Enlarged Edi- 
tion), published by Reinhold, New York, 1960, 63 pages, 
price $5.50. The pencil work of Ted Kautzky is well known 


This book sets down a course in pencil techniques consisting 


of twelve lessons designed to enable the student to master 
the ‘‘broad stroke” method of pencil drawing. The pattern 
is familiar to all “old time’’ pencil sketchers but one must, 


nevertheless, admire the facility and the virtuosity shown here 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 114 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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Museums Swimming Fishing 
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For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
720 Johnston Hall 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
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MUSEUM 
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OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed 
Accredited. 4-year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs 
E. M. Benson, Dean 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 
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Tenth Annual 


ART HISTORY 
TRAVEL COURSE 


of Tyler School of Fine Arts 
of Temple University, Philadelphia 


THE WONDERS 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Athens: Acropolis with the Parthenon, National Museum with 
its unique treasures, Doric temples, Agora and Odeion; Daph- 
ni, Delphi, Osios Louvcas, Corinth, Epidauras, the cyclopic ruins 
of Argos, Tyrins, Mycenae; the wonders of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago explored in a 5-day cruise: Crete and the Minoan 
Palace of Knossos, Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Mykonos, Delos, 
island of Apollo, 


THE MAGIC OF THE EAST 


istanbul: Golden Horn, Galata Bridge, St. Sophia, Sultan 
Mehmed, countiess palaces and monuments, Sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great, Treasury of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Old Seraglic, Bosphorus and Asia Minor 


EUROPE’S ART TREASURES 


Lisbon, Cintra, Queluz, Madrid, El Escorial, Aranivez, Toledo; 
Genevo and Lucerne; Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, Padua 
Ferrora, Ravenna, Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Perugia 
Assisi, Rome; Vienna and Munich; Paris, Versailles, Chartres, 
Blois, Chenonceaux, Tours; London, Oxford, Stratford, Comp- 
ton Wynyates, Aynhoe, Hampton Court, Windsor; Brussels, 
Gent, Bruges; Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem 
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CERAMICS and COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays 
glazes and tools, also Mosaics. 
“Activities in Ceramics” by Seeley 
Designed for school use: completely 


wheels, 


$1.60 P.P. 
llustrated. 
Send for free cotalogs. 
SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River Street, Oneonta, New York 





FREE to all Art Educators 


THE NEW 1961-1962 EDITION—192 PAGES 


ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 
“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 
If you have not already received you copy 
write us now! 

ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


321 Park Avenue Baltimore 1, Maryland 














A NEW IDEA... THAT WORKS! 


“LITHO-SKETCH”’ 
print real lithographs from paper 
plates . No stone, no heavy press 
Write for Detai's 
SAXCRAFTS, INC. 


1101 N. 3rd Street, Dept. SA, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Successful art programs cannot develop without the 
cooperation of all who are charged with the deep 
responsibilities of education. This month we see 


how this kind of cooperation might be developed. 





| am the only art teacher in an urban junior high school in a 
There are 822 pupils and | teach all in 


the course of the ten-month school year. 


low economic area. 
My principal is 
very satisfied with my work. My problem is my supervisor. 
He whisks into my room, looks around for a moment and 
later makes all sorts of suggestions as regards the lesson 
without knowing the level of the class | am teaching, their 
previous art experiences, what | am trying to accomplish, 
my goals, etc. | have a (very flexible) lesson plan always 
but he does not read it. We have been discussing early 
Christian Art and Byzantine Mosaics with this class and the 
pupils wanted to make mosaics. Lacking mosaic supplies, on 
a yearly art supply budget of $100.00, we decided to 
make egg-shell mosaics. The pupils had made their own 
original sketches for their mosaics and now—today—in 
breezes my supervisor and he objects to this activity. Dr. 
Baumgarner, please tell me why he objected. Is this 


activity creative, what is creative anyway? Virginia 


Your problem with three sizable parts, Budget, Communica 
tion and Art Values, certainly cannot be resolved with any 
easy generalization. You may seek out books on use of 
scrap materials or you may compile lists of free or inex- 
pensive materials yet these will be of scant help in facing the 
challenge of stimulating junior high boys and girls to develop 
skill and understanding in the arts There is no substitute 
for tools and materials! 

A school administrator who hires an art teacher, sched- 
ules boys and girls into art, and stops there is deluding him 
self and the community. There is no substitute for money! | 
do believe that furnishing adequate art supplies is the re- 
sponsibility of the school; the student should not be expected 
to purchase his own art supplies or to pay a fee for something 
schools, through use of public funds, should provide. Some- 
times pupils are asked to go on a selling spree to raise money 
for some “worthy school cause."’ This solves nothing and 
masks the fact that the school is not supporting its program 
There's money for art or there's no money for art; so we have 


art classes or we do not. In long gone-by fairy-tale days 
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something might have been made from nothing by wand 


waving Not in this age 
You need regular and frequent conference time with your 
Could this be arranged ? 


teacher-supervisor relationship owe something to each other 


supervisor People who are in 


Each has responsibilities to the other. There must be op 
portunity to talk it over It may be helpful for the supervisor 
to write out his expectancies It may be desirable for you to 
write out your goals and to write a report of your progress 
from time to time. Yet these do not actually communicate 
the problems, limitations, possibilities or frustrations you en 


Each can help the other to define his own job. You 


can strengthen each other in understanding of mutual prob 


counter 


lems and in finding solutions 


Be direct Even 


though he is very busy and is responsible for several teac hers 


Ask your supervisor why he objected 


he might be pleased to hove you take initiative in arranging 
a conference. Prepare for this by writing a list of things you 
want to discuss. Have ready for his comment ond sugges 
tions some of your detailed plans, perhaps an over-view of 
your goals for the year Ask him to suggest art experiences. 
he believes will challenge the imagination and inventiveness 

of your students. See if he could borrow tools from other 
schools for your use Why not ask him to define creativity ? 
Look in the Educational Index 
and see a long list with creativity, creativeness D'Amico 
discussed ‘What Is Creative Teaching” in School Arts, Jan 
vary 1955. Lowenfeld's ‘Creativity and Art Education 


was published in October 1959 issue 


Many are writing about this 


You might interest 
your supervisor in having all art teac hers prepare to meet and 


discuss, and seek to define cre ativity 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire 


























Art and Human Dignity 


EDITORIAL 





This is the age of the common man, an 
epic era in which the world's little 
people have broken their shackles of 
the past. Commoners from coolies to 
Cubans to Congolese have discovered 
a strength they did not know they had, 
and they are determined to seek a 
new life of dignity and equality 
Those of us who abhor violence do 
not find it a pretty scene. Inexperi- 
enced in self-government, lacking in 
leadership — skills, 
floundering at the task before them, 
many are victims of charlatans who 
would simply trade one form of dic- 
tatorship for another 


education and 


Distressed as 

we may be, history will record this as 
a time when the coolies crossed the river and the tribesmen 
came out of the jungles. Wherever our sympathies may lie, 
the world’s little people have found a strength they will not 
give up, and if they have been deceived by charlatans and 
dictators they will claim this strength again when the decep- 
tion is clear. In this connection, we are reminded that when 
Stalin bragged to Wendell Willkie about improvements in 
Russian education, Willkie replied that he would be educat- 
ing himself out of a job. Those of us who believe so much in 
education should rejoice at every indication of an improve- 


ment in this way, for education is the ultimate answer 


The severance of ties with a mother country was only a minor 
part in the American Revolution, for it has continued until 
this day. Challenged by the democratic concept that all 
men are created equal, and the Christian teaching that all 
men are brothers, there has been a continual improvement in 
the lot of the common man, both in the United States and 
in many other countries. Our zealous concern for individual 
freedom and private enterprise opened the way for a period 
when barons of business and wealth restricted unduly the 
march of the commoner, leading to government regulations 
and anti-trust laws. The growth of organized labor greatly 
elevated the common man, and coupled with high income 
taxes on large earnings, there has been a leveling off at the 
middle where most of us are now located. This revolution 
has been a bloodless one, but nevertheless a real one. 


In retrospect, however, the advancement of the common man 
has been largely a bread-and-butter one. The next advances 
must be in the field of the mind and spirit. The wealthy 
patrons of the arts shared their collections with the people 
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through art museums, breaking down some of the cultural 
barriers between the house on the hill and the house along 
the railroad track. Nevertheless, too few of the new middle 
class avail themselves of the opportunity to visit our art 
galleries; too few attend live theater performances; too few 
Well- 
fed, but not so well-bred, too many of the new middle class 
content themselves with second-rate television and other 
forms of entertainment 


hear live musical performances; too few see ballet 


Until and unless there is a much 
wider participation, only the larger communities will be able 
to support the arts, and the middle-class commoner will not 
have achieved his most fruitful potential. His march to 
human dignity will be measured more by the size of his tele- 


vision screen and the size of his refrigerator 


Between the dark news of a troubled world and the prosaic 
concerns of government, it is refreshing and reassuring to 
read of the concerns for art expressed by President John 
Kennedy and Governor Nelson Rockefeller. Aware of the 
need to make the arts available to the average citizen, 
Governor Rockefeller has recommended a budget of 
$450,000 to encourage the arts throughout New York State 
This appropriation, to be administered by the new State 
Council on the A\rts, is to be used largely for touring opera, 
ballet, orchestra, and theater companies; to support arts 
festivals; and to provide for exchanging art between larger 
and smaller art museums. New York State is also contribut- 
ing $15,000,000 toward the new Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in New York City. We feel that there are 
serious oversights in the membership of the New York State 
Council on the Arts, since it does not include representation 
for the designer-craftsmen and the art educator, and is dom- 
inantly museum-oriented. However, we feel that this bold 
step for the arts is a credit to the vision of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, and he has our support for this fine program 


President Kennedy spoke out for the arts in his inaugural 
address. We are hoping that in his Peace Corps he will find 
a place for artists and craftsmen who speak the universal 
language. We are greatly heartened by his recent position 
opposing billboards along the new super highways financed 
largely by a national program. Users of these highways are 
a captive audience. They cannot close the door or turn off 
the set. We should support every effort to retain the natural 
beauty, and promote safety along these highways 
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G00D BOOKS 


FOR ART TEACHING _eterrerins: A Guide for Teachers 


by John Cataldo, Associate Professor of Art Education, Pennsylvania State University 
| D EA ~ and M ET HW 8) D 4 An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 

using letter forms. You'll find suggestions for using lettering to express ideas and 
emotions, help in developing eviginal letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 
see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 
hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy 


80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle Y below 
COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 

by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 

A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children ex- 

press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areos: Wire Sculpture, 

Constructions — including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers 

Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work 


112 pages Size 7'9 x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle @ below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A. quide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with oganieng ae 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N_Y.U_, 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels 
summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text 
44 pages Size B'5 « 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle @ below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 

































ii things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
collage ies drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
- - and classroo hulness. D £ brash new for d de ost lot lit 
onstruction | an 1457O00M useluiness ozens o esn new forms an esigns to stimuiate originality 
€ 
-onene” H 134 pages Size 7% « 10 Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle @ below 
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PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 


by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 





A. book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
n elementary ond junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers 
qrade tive through iuniorh ah Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
' ginality Large phe tos illustrate finished pieces drawings and text show processes 
0 pages Size 8 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle O below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 

by Ame W. Randall, Head, Art Dept., Alameda State College, Hayward, Calif 
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EXPLORING 















A. here's-how book for making murals in the classroom This book of ideas. methods and 

MACHE sses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
PAPIER- teacher It gives suggestions for mural themes deas on design color and arrangement 
J mms woven 075 ise of basic media; ideas on planning murals, hints on care and storage of materials 

112 pages Size 7% « 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle & below 


MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Bufalo, New York Public Schools 


A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 








. enjoys the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos 
y 112 pages Size 7'» x 10'4 Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle + below 

PAPER SCULPTURE 


by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs —modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll finda 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book 
52 pages Size 8 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle O below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 

by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary An, Atlanta, Georgia 
Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new- 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with mony illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons 

100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle ® below 
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DESIGN TEACHING 
MEANS MORE WITH 


ef 
AON *: 
Your color and design classes will sparkle 
with more imagination and appreciation with 
Prang’s amazing textile colors. 
These exciting colors are easy to apply on 
fabrics and paper, and are unmatched for 


scores of creative techniques . . . from 
simple stenciling to screen printing. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


Write for ‘Idea Sheets’’ on creative printir 





